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INTRODUCTION 



OVERVIEW . i 

This "module" is." part of a package whiqhf includes - the following: 

- Coordinator's 'Guide - Appendix A '/ 

- Tape-slide introduction /h 

- Flow chart of the comprehensive ampoach 

- Package goals and objectives ,// j 

- Instructional materials (module).. /, * 

- Group, activities fj I 

- Simulation a'ctivity 'j[ 

- Application procedures j 

- Pre- and Post-assessments 

- Further references ^ y 

' Packages are designed s'o that you may work at your own pace but 
should not take over 20 hburs to complete. 

The modulq.4tself contain's the flow chart to the comprehensive 
approach, the package, goal and objectivU, instructional materials, 
and group activities-. The flow chart defines the four major phases 
of the comprehensive approach to developing guidance, counseling, 
and placement programs and how they rel'&te to 'each other. 
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The preceding diagram illustrates the parts of the compjrehen- 

♦ » 

sive approach you will be learning about in these staff development 
packages. Each of the packages helps the reader to develop one or 
more of the competencies .listed. The general purpose of this module 
and the specific outcomes that you should achieve through it are 
summarized below through the goal statement and package objectives. 



< 
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MODULE GOAL 

The module has twb. main purposes. ,'The first is to briefly 
describe the w^y« counsel ing, and othe^^ personnel could use group, 
leadership skills in three basic types -of groups ' (and to mention, 
a foux'tli .type)' to'timUeme^t a comprehensive preer guidance 
system.' The second purpose is to develop three basic communica- 
tion skills that" are useful in facilitating interpersonal inter- 
action in all group settings. 




MODULE OBJECTIVES 



When you have completed this module, you will be able to: 



Page 
21-26 



2-9-31 



1. Define in a paragraph each of the four types 
of groups (task groups, guidance groups, 
counseling groups, »nd psychotherapy groups) 
with which counseling , personnel should be 
familiar to implement a comprehensive career 
guidance program. 

2. L'ist in their typical order and briefly 
define the four stages in the evolution of 
a group's identity. 
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31--33 3. List and briefly describe the six charac- 

teristics of effective groups discussed in 
> ' • this module* 

35-39 4, Given three. tape recorded statements, verbal 

80r 81 ly paraphrase the content of each with an 

accuracy rated ••acceptable" by a trained 
judge* * 

40-49 5. Giveri three tape recorded statements, verbal 

81/ 82 ly paraphrase the feelings associated with- 

each with an accuracy rated "acceptable" by 

a trained judge* 

49-58 6* Given three tape recorded confrontation 

81, 82 situations in which a conflict of needs is 

evident, respond (as one participant) by 
giving verbal expression to the feelings 
(and only them) that you experience* A 
trained judge must rate your performance 
"acceptable" for you to achieve this 
objective* 

\ ■ 



MODULE OUTLINE, 



A pproximate 
Time 

1.5 hour 



1 hour 



1 hour 



4 hours 



2 hours 



2 hours 



20 minuteS , 



. Activity 

In troduction / You take the preassessment 
and view a tape-slide presentation. Next, 
you engage in a brief activity. Then the 
coordinator will explain the struct^ure and 
purposes of the module. Questions and dis- 
cussion are included. ^ .i 

In itial Reading . • Read the text, which out- 
TTnes important considerations in group 
leadership and presents basic group leader- 
ship skills. Questions and discussion follow. 

Simulation. This Activity gives you a chance 
to practic e the three skills you learned about 
in the reading. 

In-Depth S tudy . You extend your knowledge . 
through additional reading. Then you share . 
what you've learned with other workshop 
participants. . . 

Appl ication . In this activity you evaWate a 
group session in which you participated and 
begin planning to use your group leadership 
skills. 

Post-As sessment . Here is where you demonstrate 
that you have achieved the objectives of the 
module. You will write answers to questions 
and tape-record evidence of your leadership 
skills. 

Wrap-up. The workshop coordinator will sum up 
fche modul e an4-will point out additional sources 
of information. Any final questions will be 
resolved. 





The questions below are designed to give you an idea of. the 
instructional content of this module so yo^^'jj^y. ' 
1) whether vbu wish to continue working on the module; ana 
2 whether you want^to skip certain sections of It. Each qu-estion 
relatis to the module objective of the same 'number. The pages of. 
Jhe^xt ?hat present the information required- to answer the ques- 
tions are indicated si£ter each question. : . ^ 

Try to -answer each question and check your ^o^'^ ","//"^^^^^^^^^ 
Vf.v nrovided. Then, if you feel the module' or.' certain sections or 
it'^wiifbe of, benl^fit to you. continue with the.-tapersli?e presenta, 
tion. • . f , V 

1. Use these terms to fill in the blanks in th^ sefitences below, 
(pp. 21-26) 

task groups 

guidance groups - - ' , 

counseling groups ^ - 

♦psychotherapy groups 

To implement a comprehensive careetguiaance program, counselors, 
and'others should be familiar with several types of groups. Of 

' « are most likely to focus on, 
these a. > - 

presenting information. 11 



may be esta^blished for" a number of pvir- 



poses.- Exploring personal feelings 4ibout youJ:h"gr«wing pp in 
America- mighty be' gne. •. . 



■ f ' 



Many of the same theoretical ^ppraaches, a^V us«d iri' bbth 

and -d. * 



In e. 



/ partit:J.pants- are le*e.f likelr-^o , 
ex^imine their feeling reactions, while /in 'f^' • / V 



this is' encouraged -jDUt not p^cessary. -.Decision-makiijg is^^an -esp«?- . 



IT" 



cially significant compt>nenf of 2I. 
2 



order. t^umDO-r- tne ., stages to xiiuav-p».c -w-i------ 

I-n <Solumn- B, charactepistics that are.'dftcn associated.,with 
the-stagfes are' listed. "Write /the pame of the appr&priate stagy 
in. front of each characteristic. (p^ 2.9-*31) ' ' 



» Column A - • 
^a. norming 
^b. storming * 

c. performing 

d. forming 



/ Co'lumn B ' , ' » ^ 

< 3. group purpose^' and procedures are* 
^ • -being agreed upon . • 

^ i\ the' purposfes.of the group* are being 

explored'*" 

V ' 

\ tu . a 'sense .of g;:oup identity has been 
k ^ '"'achieved 



•'. V . personal relationships between, 
'qroufj members are being resolved 

;w. personal reactions of group members 
are being probed , 

X. full attention is being^ ttirned- , 

toward group goals , * , - 

y, group members are engaging in 

initial encounters 

z. procedural limits are tested 

12 



Put a cjie^k in the blahk;s^ before the six^'generaL characteristics 
of effective 'groups. vj[pp. 31-33} 

I ' " ' ' ■ .• ' ' * ■• 
a* majoritif rule ; > ' * . 

] b, fre6 expression of feelings'^' ■ > ^ 



c. ,fr;ee expression o£,. thought 
■ <a.v;respect, for leader's authority 



^e. siarticipation 
f . ^agreement by'/conS^erisus . 



g. leader keeps discussion fbcijised on goals 

h. ;:lack of conflict , : > 

i. expressipn al£ Vell^conceived ideas • 
j. direct progresd^ to action decision^ 

^k. disagreement V . ' , 

1. self-evaliiation. ' • > 



f . - •'■'If- 

Imagine this situation when-- you answer ^questions 4 , /5, . 6. 
Richard Rogers', &h eleventh grader, was denied a library pass by . 
hfs mericair-History-^teia^i^ Mjss. .'Schwartz , for 'tailing €o turn- - 
in an'assignmeftt; He had beert cPaydreaming when the assignment was 
made but argiied wifch Mrs ; Sqhwartz about' it ariyway . Richard' s grades 
Sn American History are poor, although he earned good grades last 
year frpm Mrl Brock in World History. During a group cdunseling 
^session, Richgird made this, statement:' . ; . 
" ■ " " "'■ , " '• *■ ^ '., 

"I hate American History, and I hate Mts. Schwartz.' She's a 
terrible .teacher. I want to tra'nsf er.S3ut of her' class and take 
• 'Mechanical Drawing instead'.,, Mechanical Drawing is more inter- 
'esting, and' morfe useful, too." - . ' ' ... ' • . J** 



■ , V _^ . . ' . 

Circle the letter in front of the phrase below that repres^ents . 
-.the best example -of a reflection of the content of. Richard's , 
. statement.* ' (pp.' 35-39) . ^ ~ 

^. you find American History boring. ' , ,^ 

b\ You would rather stake 'American'^' History from Mr'.. Brock. 

• ' ■ ■ ' ■ ^ ■ ' *' ■ " • ' '. > - 

c. -You woifld -rather take Mechani^cal Drawing than: American Histcfry 

■ *: ' " \' ■ : - ' ■ - ' ■ ■ ■■ • , 

d. * 'You're ^having a l.ittle trouble with American Histofy ai(d; 
Mrs. Schwattz.* . . " ' ' . . " • 



Circle the letter in front of 1ihe' phrase below that^represents 
the best example of a reflection of the feelings behind Richard 
statement. Cpp. 40-48) 

a. You feel like giving up in American History.. 

b. 'You feel inadequate in American History. 

c. You feel impatient with Mrs. Schwartz:, 

d. You feel secure* in Mechanical Drawing. 

Below are four statements a group leader might make in response 
to Richard's statement. Circle the letter of the one which 
shows the most accurate expression by the leader -of his own ^ 
feelings. (pp. 49-57). , , 

a. I f feel you may be right in thinking Mechanical Drawing is 
morl useful than American History. 
. • ' "t' ^ . 

h'. I feel uncomfortable when you criticize Mrs . Sbhwartz . 

c. I feel it's a shame that American HistoA is not as easy 
'* . for you as World History. * 

d. I feel you could do better in American History if you tried 
harder. ^ . • ' 
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AUDIO VISUAL INTRODUCTION ' 

This package or module, "Groups and Group Leadership Skills 

includes an audio cassette and slides to 'introduce you to this 

* . ■ ■ ■ 

phase of the staff development series. We suggest that yeiir'^ahd 

'\ » - ^ - , 

any .other individuals who' are considering working on this package 

first take a few minutes to vie v and "hear, this present^tio;i. Tl;ia 

tape is playable on any cas-sette recorder, , T!he slides ajfe al"so 

standard' and numbered in *the order of appearance^ An hudio cue 

("beep") indicates •yie points ii;^^hich you aafe. to advance to the 

next slide. ' Begin vith'the ^title "slide ijm tfi^^^r ejector gate. 

In the'event the tape-slide is not available, you may read/ 
' , . > ■ . ^ . ' . - /* .V, ; • ' 

through the tap^e-slide script Which is located in Appendix B. 

This will give you a quick overview of the contents of the 'module 



" on the following pages "are^two skits. T^t^y illustrate the . • - 

way tvo different counselors operate in the ^same groyp" setting. - 

one counselor uses the three ''communication /skills that are the* 

focus "of thia module;' the other does not. • • . , 

" . '■ ■ ' Is ■ • ■ 

ChdQse five. people to play the parts of: 1) the group leader, 

2) Bill-/ 3) Joanne, 4) Laurie, and 5,) Tom. Have them act- out the 

first skit. If possible, assign a new cast fax. ttie second skit. 

During the skits, think about the communication patterns each 

counselor uses and the way students respond to him. After' the' 

skits, you will engage in a discussion of them with your .coordinator 

eCi^the rest of your group. If you are working through tb" is module 

al^nB,, or without a coordinator, you will find the verbal prfisenta-- 

"^t'ion usually presented by, that person located-on pp. 94-100. 
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. SKIT I 

Settiilg: llth grade guidance group meeting. 

Group Leader: OK, everybody, last meeting we were talking about . 

• college as an experience to help, people, grow. Bill, you. were 

starting to tell us- about your sister's experxence. 

■ ' » _\ ^ ■• . . ■ 

, Bill: Yeah, she went to a big university in- the Midwest. She was 

miserable.' «he was jammed into huge old classes with hundreds 

. of kids. When the time came for registration she ,waxted hours 

in lineB< Nobody, really helped her. All "they wanted was to be , 
sure she followed all their silly rules- ^ ' 

Gtoup Lgalef ; But Bill, how else could they manage all those thou- 
'■~ sands of students? 

Joanne. ; . Maybe in a, small college it's better. 

Laurie: My sister- went to a real small ccAllege. Everybody knows 

'; eve rybody else' s business, just like a small town-. ^ She sure 
' didn't feel like she grew much there. ^ 

Group Leader: However, college is good for you in the long run. 

Whether it's big or small, you come to appreciate all you got 

out of- it later. And you all know that the best jobs go to col- 
I'ege graduates. ... '. 

Laurie : Yeah, that^'s what Hhey. keep telling us. ' ^ 

■ Group Ledder ;^ it's. true. The statistics will tell you. 

Bill:^' But wo.' re "talking "about a, ."growing experience." It doesn't 

■ iounjd to me like- Bill ' s or Laurie's sisters felt that was happen- - 

ing.to- them. And degr/ees ar6n't woj-th al^much.as they used to be. 

■ • My sister stuck it out and got Jier degree l^n French, and she can t 

find a job that ' ^- anything Tike What shcs wants.. Why spend all 
that money for nothing? 

Group Leader ; Maybe she stopped Rooking just one day too soon. 

Tom: -It's such a biq risk to take . . . leaving home and doing 
"^^so'me thing you'.re not suVe will turn out. 

Group ^Load er ; But worth it, Tom. We've all got to take risks to 
qrow. , ' . 

' Joanne: ' 1 think it could be really exciting. Surely W.ith all the 

nrtelliqent, educated people they have to teach tis there could 

to lots of exciting Jthings going on. Even if it's>a big imper- 
sonal campus you can j^ind interesting courses and people— and 
film series and stuff. ' , 

/ f^ 

13 ' ' ■ . - ■ ^ • 



. ■ ■ - .- V ■ ' . 

Tonv: Maybe you could, Joanne. You make friends easily. And your 
'■ — "grades aregood enough to get in anywhere. Mine are really on . y 
the border. , 

Group Leader: You've got some ti^e to pulT them ^p, ^Tom. And ^ ^ 

Joanne's right 'in thinking big campuses are stfmulating. That s 

the kind I went to and I've always been glad. « . - 

Tom: I think I could stay right here and work in my dad's hardware 

store and get just as much out of it. - I don't need to know all 

•about world literature to be happy. - 

Laurie: And you're a boyi Girls have even less real need ^or col- 
lege— though it might be fun if., your parents could spare f^^. 
,:money. Even if I only went for a couple of 'years I .thmkyi d • 
enjoy it, • 

'Bill: Can't your parents afford it? 



\ 



Laurie; Yes, but they said after spending all that money on nly 
~ — stster to no purpose that they wouldn't send any more kids through 
college—not daughters, anyway. My sister quit after three \years 
^^^d it really made them mad. . - ' 

Group Leader .; You should check out schblarships and loans, Lautie. 

Laurie: I already have.' I don' t really have the gmdes to get Wuch 
that'' way cither. ; V . , 

' ■ ■ , ' \ 

Group Leader : Well, *I'm glad at leasfyou see the value in college, 
" Laurie, even if you aren't able to go. | 

Bill: Oh, I don't think any of us really .feels college has no value. 
~~~Tt would look good ort your record^for getting a 30b. But helping 
you grow as a person — I don't know. 

Group Leader : Believe me. Bill, it does. . > 

Bill: My sister said the most she learned was from getting away 

Trom home, living with people her own age, and thinking about other 

people's way of life. You don't have to go to college to do that. 

What I'd really like to db is ride Joy bike around the world, live 
'off the la^dj, and never worfy about the- future. Just let it 

happen. ' ^ <, - 5. 

Gro up Lcnd or; Thnt's not exactly responsible behavior/ Bill. It's 
important for you to pick a goal for yourself, consider conse- 
quences, and behave in the way that's the best ovefall. Ridmg 
a bike around the world wouldn't get ypu any closer to your goals. 

Tom ; Could you- do that, I?ill? All by yourself?* Wouldn't you be , 
scared? 

14 
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Bill ; • Naw, all you need to do is do it. College will-always be 
there when you get back. 

Joanne: My dad says if you don't go right after high school, you^ 

^'t go at all. I feel like it's something I ought to" do right 

away and get it over with; But I'd love to go traveling. And 
I really think I'd want to go later on. . . I think I'd look 
forward to it. Right now I'm pretty sick of school.^ 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ / 

Bill: That's sort of what I feel too.** '* .. * 

Group Leader ; What Joanne said about never going back is the truth. 
' Many people want to but find it' s just too late for them to take 
the time and money to do it. A friend of mine from my high school 
days called me last month, and told me how sick of his job he was 
and how he regretted not having gone to college. That's the 
voice of experience speaking. I think -you'd all do well to con- 
sider it. 

Bill: Yeah. ' . * 




r 

I5 
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Setting: 11th grade guidance group meeting. 

Gro up Leader ; OK, everybody, last meeting we were talking about 
college as an experience to help people grow. Bill, .you were 
starting to tell us about your sister's experience. 

* 

Bill ; Yeah, she went to a big university in the Midwest. She was 
miserable.- She was jammed into huge old classes with hundreds 
of kids. When the time came for registration she waited hours 
in lines. Nobody really helped her. All they wanted" was to be, 
sure she followed all their silly rules. 

Group Leader ; It sounds like you think college could be sort of a 
factory, rather than a growth experience. 

Bill ; Boy, I'll say. I'd hate beirfg just a number like that. 

Joanne: Maybe in a small o6j.lege it's better. 

Lemrie ; My sister went to a real small college. EveryboBy knew 
— "everybody else's business, just like a small town. She sure 
didn't feel like she grew much there. 

Qtoup Leader ; Sounds like just the opposite. problem. It ',s no fun 
tto have too little privacy, either. 

Laurie: Yeah, she finally was able to move into a small apartment 

rt~was a pretty good college and she learned a lot, but she was 

unhappy at first. The personal situation wasn't so good. I 
thought her courses sounded really neat, though. 

Group Leader ; It sounds to me like Laurie's saying that college 
> can be fun if the courses are, 'good and the life style can be 
;made comfortable. Anybody else have comments on that? 

Bill: My ^sister finally got in with a group in the French depart- 
""Hment, which she majored in. They all were really good friends 
and still keep in touch. But she really had to stick out those 
first few months— well, first year, really. After that she 
seemefl to find the excitement really, fun. 

Toirf* I don't think' I coqld stick it out fhat long. 

Group Leader ; You feel a year is too long to go without friends. 

Tom ; Well--uh — I guess .1 wonder if even after a year I'd have any 
"l mean good f fiends who'd write and stuff.. ' 

Joanne; Oh, you can always make friends, Tom. 
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Grotip Leader ; Tom muSt have some feelings that it's not an easy 
thing. .to do. 

■ • ■ ' '■ J ■■• ' ■ " • 

Tom: Yeah. \ ■ ■ . / 

Group Leader : It makes you feel like you might not have any friends 
at all. 

Tom: I guess. I have a few here at school. I'd hate to leave thenj. 
I could stay here and work in my father's hardware store. 
don't need to know all about world literature^H:o be 'happy. 

Group Leader ; You think there are other things of value in life 
besides classrooiri learning . 

Tom: Sure there are. I admit some of my classes are fun, espe- v 
cially the -shop^ classes an^ tijhemistry, but the hardware store is 

fun too. But then again, if you don't know anything about world 

literature yobr conversation isn't too good* 

Group Leader : Sounds to m^, Tom, like you feel torn. You like some 

ot your school subjects, but you also like a lot of thj[ngs about 

working in your father's hardware store. You think college is 
important to a person's status in the world, but you also think 
there are, things more important than status. 

Tom: Yeah', that sort , of says irt a nutshell the -choice I have to 
"~T"make. It's not easy. I realDfy like a lot of my subjects, though 
I don't do too well. 

Joanne ; A lot of teachers know you like their courses, Tom, no 

matter what grades you get. I like a lot of mine too; in fact, - 
I like them ail, and do pretty well. I don't know what direction 
I'd go in collegd'. °I'll,be going, though. 

Laurie: You know you vdll, Joanne. You have the grades and your 
parents have the money. 

Group Leaders Sounds like you- wish you had those things, Laurie. 

La urie : I'd really like to go to college. But I'm a terrible test-. 

— ^alcer. My grades just aren't very good. And my parents wouldn't 
pay for me to go to college anyway. My sister quit just befor'e 
her senior year and it really made them mad. They said they'd 
.never send another daughter to college. But my brother gets to go 

G roup Leader ; You don't think they're being too fair with you. 

U.aurie: I* sure don't! My sister did everything easily, but she 
V never really cared about learning. ^School was just 'social life 
to her. She went to that good college, but all jihe wanted was 
tp' get away from the dorms so she could have her boy friends 
visit. And she ruined my chances to go. • . 
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Joanne :: Do I make you feel angry too? 

Laurie: Yes! Well, sort of. "But you're a really good student 

ana: I know school's important to you. for itself. I'm glad you 

can go. I just wish I could too. ' I've checked out a couple of 
scholarships and loans, but I don't think I can qualify. 

Group Leader : You don't think you have either need or merit enough 
""^ to' get financial help. 

La urie ; No— but I haven't looked very thoroiJ^hly either. I'^e been 

too upset to bother much looking for help. I don't know much 

about what's available. 

^ Group Leader ; There's money available from some very unusual 
sources. ' 

Joanne (To Group Leader): Did you really, like college? I mean 
for anything else besides getting a job? 

Group'Leader: Yes, I did, but it didn't happen right away. I had. 

some lonciy times ^nd classes I thought w6re really dumb. It s 

not all either way; you know. I'm glad to see all, of you looking 
at all sides of the picture. It makes me confident that you IX 
make some well7 thought-out choices. • • . 

Joanne: Thank you. ' Well, I like schpol and all, but right now\ . . 

T~really wish I didn't feel I have ^to go right/.away. My father ft 

always saying that if you don't go right after high school yop 
won't go at all. - / * 

Group Leader ; You' don't feel that way? 

Joanne: No. I know I want to go to college som^ day. But right 
' now I'm tired, and I'm dreading having to go through four^more 
years after graduation without a break. 

Bill: Me too. I want to go someday too. But I sure would like' to 

explore the world & little first and find out what I want to do. 

I'd really like to take a year or two and- just ride my bicycle 
all over the' world. That'd be a real "growth experience." 

Group Leader ; You think you'd learn more dqing that right now than 
N in college . , 

. - ' ' ■ ■ 

Bill: Right now, yes. More about myself and >fhat I enjoy.- I 
Son't mean you don't learn a lot in college. ' 

* Joanne: But it's all more bookwork. , 

Bill: No, it's more than that. My sister learned the most by get- 

ting away from home, livinxj with people her own age, thinking 

about other people's way of life. College is good for that as 
well as for bookwork, I think. , 
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Group Leader: Sounds like both of . you are saying you d Ifke -a 
breather from schooling and some time to sort yourselves out. 

But, Joanne, you feel some pressure from your father to go« right 

on' 

Joanne: Yes, he never went to college and he's r'eally pushing me, 

tQ-be a success. And I am, in the ways that are important to 

him— grades and a ll._^ But -sometimes I feel like I can' t breathe 
my own breaths. I'd love to «ide a bike all over the wprld and 
just -do exactly wha't I wanted. 



Bill ; I think we've got our solvation, Joanne. I 
TEike and we'll never be heard from again. 



a tandem 



Joanne: Oh yeah, let's come back 
ip1_ 

ill over on that wall I 




[fe day. I want to go to College 



Group Leader; When^ou're ready to start loaking—the catalogs are 
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INITIAL RE ADING -TEXT V 

. . . ■ . . ^ ■ • 

GROUPS AND GROUP LEADERSHIP SKILLS * 

FQr'.the purpose* of acquainting guidance, counseling, 
^ and other personnel '.with group functioning,^ we would like 'to 
diffierentiate four basic types of group situations whiph you 
• raa^ encounter as leader .or participant. These are: ' 

* TA^K GROUBfi:^'" '• . / , ' * . 

• 'GUIDAfJCE'^GIJ.OOPS . ■ . ■ 
C^UN&ifeiliJlW'/ GROUPS ■ • . ^ : 

■■ / • v'VsycJjotheJrapy groups ' ■ ' . 

. ; - Tjhe'fe four types di-ffer in purpose and in structure, 
n •^ask groups generally consider the production of a product 
* ,pr the solving of a problem as their major goal. They exam- 
>ine the feelings of their meggers only when these feelings 
-4nt^rfere with group' progress toward its goal. 'xSuidance 
groups, by our definition, include- the presentation of infor- 
" mation'in. their proceedings, often on educational-Vocational 
kinds of topics. Ideally (but not always), they encourage 
individual reaction to this iriformation. Counseling groups 
deal with more personal life situations of -'their members than 
• guidance groups. '♦Members also usually have "a larger sh^re^ in 
defining the focus of group activity. -Such groups attempt to 
promote personal growth in their members by better helping 
them examine their daily lives and understand their behav- 
iors and feel inqs. Psychotherapy groups focus on- helping 
participants explore their deepest levels of teelings with 
the goal of assisting members to express those feelings and 
cope with them and with their current lives in more positive 
ways. ' 
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Task Groups ' , , • 

Task groups are basically work groups. Their goal is 
to turn out a product or solve a specific problem, such as 
changing a registration process or planning the implementa- 
' tlon of an "open campus" concept.' They might consist of 
other counselors, teachers, administrators, students, or 
some combination of these; occasion^illy they might include 
parents. Task groups tend to be small enough to allow for 
participation by all members, with a maximum of perhaps 
twenty. 

Typical group processes are highly structure^. A 
formal agenda of topics, majority rule, ahd some form of 
parliamentary procedure often play a part. Task groups 
tend to focus on problem-solving and decision-making. There 
is much presentation of facts, and members' responses to o«e 
another tend to bo other presentations of facts. 

While high levels of feelings may arise during the 
'work of a task group, these are usually considei-ed to be 
obstacles to group functioning. In fact, the exploration 
of members' feelings- in such a group may provide valuable 

■ 

clues for the direction of group work. For example, the 
development of a set of guidance units may be hindered by a 
group mombor who 'seems /hostile to the whole idea of the value 
of such imitr,.. 'An rxpi oration of this person's feelings may 
' reveal t^at he ^or, shc^'perceives an authoritarian tone in the 
units which the rest jof the group did^not intend and did not 
even perceive as sucft. This disclosure may improve the units 



task gioixps 
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on the 'other hpindW^ tlie per^soci -too'^ may gain^^^spme insights 
whichV increase Ms or her -own self -UnderBtandln^. ^ 
Guidance 6roups ■ , . , *' / 

Guidance grou'fs have _the ^aual; pul^pqse' of imparting 
informatioii/'ahd then (ideally! . encouraging, member responses 

to that information. • information presented is typically . j 

" ^ • . ' . ■ ' •■ ^ . * . ■ > ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

related, to feducational'^or vocaeionafl goals^" Fpr' els ampler - " 

» . ' ■ • . ■ . " ■ • . , ,' " ■ : : ... . . ■ 

t6plcs might: t)e the orientation of new students to sohpol 

• procedures; c^jr'eer' ppss ibi lit ies .^nd the. labor marfcet; edu- 

• ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ . • * ■-.4- 

cationai- recjuirements f pi: dif f igrent careers; ;Callege,^selec-' 

tion; .or ititerpretati«&ri of iTiterest and aptitude inventories. 

We can di£'ferentiate« two kinds.: of guidance groups: large 

groups, such a|. school ffssemb^lies for t:he- entire student v 

body or=^5seleGted se'gnvten slmail groups, from classroom 

size down to -4' or : V.: ^ > . ' - ', " . .. V 

- ' . • ■ . , , . • . " ■ , ^ ■ . ■ ■ ■ \> 

■ ' ■ The pEesentatiQh of ihf orraati'on is- usually the-.most . ' ' 

■ : 'v- - ■ ' . . * .'■ „■'- ■ ' ■ "* ■ - . ' J ' .' . 
heavily wei'ghtdd function in, large groijip settings . ,An : 

assembly for coilege-bound juhior^^might give infortnatioh on. 

■ : - • ,"■ ■ ■ . . > /■ ■ 

, th4 upcoming S. A. T.-^s,. for example. AfteT: .the ..Assembly stu-- 
dents might be- encouraged.- info^rmdlly by certain, teachers to , 
create "huz^ groups" to disctfes hovvr the .tests- affect th^m, 
or teadhers might hold classroom discussions-. Couriselbrs 
might follow np during routine individual sessions to ekplor 
each. Student's feelings arid unanswered questions. Or ;t here 
might be p"o followifp at all, although this is not desirable. 

Small ^^lidance groups afford a better opportunity .for 
s"tuderits to respond to material isresented. The beginning of 



. such a' group meeting is usual-ly a stru^ur^d presentation, 

^perhaps on the use of the OcpupationaL Outlook Handbook . 

' Many students may be considering their future careers fcJr the 
first time. Imagining themselves in^careers thq^aVe never 

"thought of before is likely to be an exciting area ^or such 
Students to explore. F3?om' their natural questions Seeking , 
ikformation, it is not much of a step to their explorin^^ 
their feelings about different occupations and about them- j 
selves. Small guidance groups lend themselves to this deeper 

\ exploration much more ea^^-ly than do larger ones. 

Counseling- Groups ' ^7 ^ 

Counseling groups dea| with more personal, member con- 
cerns than guidance groups | They may have one or a-.combina- 
tion of the following orieii|ati6ns : exploration of the mem- 
bers' feelings;' the seekingy of insights in^ the roots of ' - 
members' prpbiems of -living!; or the changing of mentbers' '0 
behavior. They are intended primarily for people who do not/ 
. have severe adjustment dif f i^culties, but wh|) feel the need or 
desire to explore their problems with others in their age 
group who have comparable problems. Students' problems that 



might be approached by a coufseling group might include dif- 
ficulty with schoolwork, witht social relationships, with 
parents, -or with self -esteem I Though it is important that 
student participation be volu^itary, group members will often 

■ ■ ■ ^ ; ■. ' i ■ 

have been referred by teacher|| or counseling* personnel 
because they have shown signs of ^^ifficulty in coping with 
common problems. " ' > 



counseling 
groups 
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Since levels of student maturity and understanding''. 
' - ■ ^ ' . • ■ , 

change so rapidly , from year to year,, student counsel ing • 

groups usually draw members- from no more than a .2-year* age < 
sfian. Their size is approximately 5 to 10 students'; ftswer 
than this seems to put too much of a spotlight '.pn" 6a{2h,--ihdi- 
vidual-, while' more make it difficult for every *member.' to 
participate fully.* It is also desirable to make sure that : 
group members are not all experiencing tke same kind of dif~,.'| 
ficulties. Students with good strategies "for coping With 
certain areas of their lives are often able to help othfers^' 
who cope^less effectively. But students who all share the 
same problem may experience feelings of futility in tfieir • 
efforts if no one- in" the group seems to be doing any better. ^ 

Though the content of counseling group session is not 
defined in advance,, var:ybus i^gchniques may be lis ed to focul"- 
member problems. For eiample, a confrontation between a ^ 
child and a parent may be presented to the students in the 
"form of a drama. Students may be asked tb express their 
feelings, or role-play the situation further. 'Techniques 
of classifying and i|larifying ;EeeUngs, such as transac- 
tional analysis, may be introduced. Counseling groups may 
utilize a number of theoretical approaches^ including gestalt 
therapy, reality therapy, and behavior modification. Often 
counseling groups are not aimed at decision-making, as such, 
but if it occurs naturally in the course of the group's 
activity it may help the 'student and the whole group to exam- 
ine the relative ef f eptiveness of new behaviors. Important 
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eletaejints ' of sucFi groups are tha^; the' students themselves are . 
^the creators' of the emotional and be'havioral p^atterns* uBon 
which the group' focuses: that their real dpncerns form the 
qc*iten-t of group meetings/ and libt their >impre&sfon of -what 
'thfe^ leader wantfe to hear. ' - \ ^ • ' 

Psychotherapy Groups * ' ; ' 

% Esydhotherapy gropps are aimed -at people whtose problems 
of- living areV severq afnd 'interfera in significant and major 
ways 'with ^their abili-ty to 'fiiuction ait. full jcapacity in ^theii: 
daily lives. -Psychotherapy groygs'norihally ar:e not led by 

school counseling personnel , as such gro^s '.requir-e leaders > . 

- - • ^' t ^ - * / • 

wij:h trainirigr . clinical experience, time,' and » resources 

■ ■» ■ , . . ' ' • ^ . - " . . ' ■ • ■ ' 'f 

wWcrfi arA beyond that, of the ^average -counselor or paraprofes- 
' • * • V . - . ■ • ' ' 

siona.l. ^ We, mention' them^hease jbepause oounseljLng personnel,^ 
may heed tq refer * students to such groups'. ^Alap, counsrelihg^^ 
^ per Sonne! may be pealing with' students who ate already in 
psychotherapy .groups. > ' ' . * v ^ ^/ : ' ' 

\ . - ■ • ■ ^ . 

Ma^iy sources do 5tot -co^nsider tiia basic difference - 
between counseling and psychbtherapy grdups to, be on^ of , 

• ■ * 

apprbjfC^. • Fbr them, the.; differebc^^ lies kather in the* s6ver7 

ity of problems of ' living the studdntB are experiencing arid.. 

the amount c^f effort that Is litkely . to be necessary t-cx help 

stud ients solve their problems. /^ajhese experts consider the 

leader *' s, ^oal to be the 'same in b6"th the counseling group ' 

and the psyc7ho therapy grbup: to foster growth and /self- 

understanding in group ihtembers and to help them' lea^rn moire \ 
♦ • ■ • * * „ ■ 

appfopriate vfays .of dealing vJith their lives. But because ' 



his group members are ''farther away from- maximal tfHiictioni'hg 

than are those in counseling groups, the psychotherapy group 

ieadd*:*^ techniques may differ. His group members will prob- 

ably hav? much ^troriger ^resistance to revealing' the real 

nature of thbir problems (emotional and behavioral)^ than will 

member^ of couhselirig groups. This means that at first ^the 

leader will need 'to expend much effort -just trying to pener - 

trate the 'emotional barriers of the group members. This can 

be a long process-^-longer th^n most school counseling groups 

would'be able. to provide for. The , group members^ must realize 

that "dhfey hava'a right to their feelings, no matter' hoW -drra- 

tional their reactions may seem by ^^everyday standards, and 

that' the, leader recognizes that right. Only after a member 
-* » . *■ ^. » < ^ 

"* J- 

feels this level of acceptance from .the leader, ♦from the 

Other group members, 'and within himself can* he begin to^ allow 
his behavior tb be measure\3 by ' the . sta'ndards. of " the "^real 
world." ,/ L " * . . „ ^ . ' 

The leader of a psycho^therapy group ma^?^ use any of the 
theoretical approaches 'mentioned for counseling groups, 4s 
well as others such as analysis. Techniques the leader might 
use to, implement these approaches could include psychodtama, 
play- therapy., ' or hypnosis. Such techniques are aimed at 

* s 

..■»'■ 

freeing up repressed emotions of people who have deeply 
buried such feeling reactions. But since counseling person- 
nWi ordinarily do not -deal in psychotherapy techniques, nor 



find themselves as leaders of psychotherapy groups, the' re?t 

of our text will cbncern itself primarily with the first 

. ■ * - 

three types of groups, we have d.iscussed. , 

' • 26 \ ' . 




The Group Leader •/ 
' ' If we coul'd-list fully the skills needed .by* the leader 
of each' of i^hese type* of groups (and we're not going to 
tryl), there would be many differences. For this module;, 
we have chosen to concentrat'? on,-some skills they have in 

common . " • 
- ^Initiatin'g action is one skill. For exai&ple, when a 
discussion has bogged down in a confusion of* words, the ^ 
leader might say something like, "I think Phil and Dpn.need 
to explain which parts of the -wpr^ook each is talking ^about. "| 
Or if talk is straying from the point, the leader might bring 
•it back by sugg'esting, "But we're not redistributing the work 
load, Susan, we're just .txying to work out the best times for 
each person to get his part accomplished. " 

- Regulating the direction and tempo of activity- is 



skills^ 



Initiating, 
action 
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another. The leader nU.ght -sense that a topic has been 
exhausted and Say, "OK, that sounds like all we've got to 
say about nursing. How are a doctor's dirties different?" 
He might supply information to the group: "The percentage 
of women graduating from medical school is nearly lOt this 
'year. The idea that w(^en can't be doctors just ^n't true 
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any more." 

Supporting a relaxed, productive atmosphere is a very 
important leadership skill.' Encouraging a member is one 
example: "I'd really like to hear your feelings about that, 
Kevin." The natural use of humor to relieve tensions is 
another. Evaluating the group's activity or process is a 
necessary skill at times,, as when the leader notes, "I'm ncft 
sure we've gotten all opir\^ong . aired. ^ I'd like to talk out 
these different solutions further." 

The particular.'skills we will, focus on for this module 
, are related to perceiving and expressing accurately what is 
going on in 'the group. These skills are basic to all the 
'others, and so are useful in any group. The use of such ^ 
skills is not an automatic or an easy process, even though 

If 

each of us probably thinks he is a very: good listener. 
Focusing on and practicing the skills of listening and 
expressing can demonstrably improve people's abilities. ^ 

Th-e purpose of learning effective leadership skills is 
to create -the- climate for 'efifedtive group activity. This 
climate is above all •non^threatening and nqn- judgmental . It 
- implies respect for the "wher'e you're at" of each member. 

: ' 28' " 
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rt suggests^ recognition of the truism that there are as many 
/wa^^to good results as there are individuals. And it. dia- 
pjfcays willingness*^ ^to seek the best from each person's way. to 
achieve the best overall results. If the leader conveys this 
acceptance of group members, then the members are free to 
accept him* and one another as well . ^' 
There are leaders within each of the typ^s of groups 
we've discussed who do riot seek to promote a non-threatening, 
non-judgmental climate. Furthermore, some leaders do not 
function as facilitators but rather operate with more <iirec- 
tive, manipulative leadership' styles. Undoubtedly, there 
are situations and groups where thesp chairacteristics arQ 
desirable. However, we believe the group model that' under- 
lies this module i6 the most appropriate base for planning 
group activities in a school setting. We will therefore not 
discuss other types of groups or "^ther leadership styles'. 
^t^e Evolution of Group Identity- : • 

Of course even the mtist skilled group leader cannot 
piomot;e a maximally functioning, group in an instant. Any 
grou^ will go through a "shakedown" period as its member^ 
seek to understand what is wanted Qf them in relation to 
Other members' and to their* purpose as a grtiup. The- better 
acquainted members are befor'e.the group is formed, the 
briefer thi.s period will probably be. But any'^'new group is 
a new exp.eriencc and will go through stages of evolution 
toward a group identity*. These stages have been summarized 
by one author {Tuckman, cited in Gazda, 1973/ pp. 34-36) 
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as "forming, st6rming/. norming, and performing. 
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The FORMING stage is the time of initial exploration 
by group members of one another and of their purpose. For 
example, in a counseling group a student may venture, "I'd 
really like to talk about my parents. . . if that's all • 
right." Or a- task group member may ask, "Just how much 
authority do we have, to change this process?" 

The next 'stage," STORMING, consists of testing the per^ 
sonal and procedutail limits of- the group in its activity. . 
A student may verbally attack andther in a counseling ses- 
sion: "Tljat was a stupid thing .'you did. Jack— you're so 
stupid!" The leader may respond^ith, "One of our rules . 
here is that we don't talk. abovH^ what another person is. 

f 

We talk about what we feeli and if possible we. tell what the 
other person did to make us feel that way. " 

The NORMING stage is the stage "of resolution of personal 
relationships and group purposes and procedures into a gj^Dup 
identity. A member in the norming stage might say,, "Jeff , 

* 
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'we seem to' have agreed that we^te^'jaot'h^e change th^ 
.whole system, but ^to .select *the guidance 'units that ,wilL help 



•our' studeti.t^ maKe the Jjost we3^l7thpu?ht-out ca-redr'' 
■ • • . ' - - • ■ » ■ • 

'"since, you seen} to Jiave the iaest *^*ferall picture of 

available, *can you 'start. us pff?"' *» / *. 



choices. 
f what ' 



/. 



'' These thrde"^ srt:ages m^y taftes^oAly one meeting or several 

PERFORMING sta^fe,: 
The performilig 



to /work through,. The group tl|^' enters the ' 

* which lasts until *tha/grQt!lp'i|^^ 
or action .stage ,l^s "^eer^ <reathad^when> th^ group has atdhieved 

^a sense pf group xd^titlty "and C^n turn its full ai:tention * 
toward" its Stated ^purpbses. ^fna senSe this is the stage 

* the group has been'aimin(? -for-'^aai -along. :B^ut^ the .prelim-- 
inStry 'sta<^^s are not • wa^teA^t-^itifie. ;Tl^ey are n^essary, 
levels thfQUgh which' indi^id^^s 'in the ^^foup learn how -to 
communicate witl^ -other indivi-luals— what t^pejs rof expression 
and of responses convey" their ifS«ntioAS.',to other members. 



When this stage -i^"'readhed, a'.|>S3rcholpgical "group identity" 

exists. Members are ready, not-Ajy sub -merge their identi- 

- ^ ^. ' ' 

ties, but to merge them toward i^%£eving the goals they all 

— * ^ S''' ' - ' 

have decided are valuable'.-* ' ' f b 

* ' X ' . ■ ^ . ■ \ - 

Characteristics of Effective Groups ^ 

Groups which are functioning^ef fectively in the perfoirm- 
ing stage display characteristic behaviors. Among the most 
important of those are the followi^ig: ^ . 




PARTIo/pATIONj There is participation by virtii^lly all 
members. There is lots of discussion, of the type whicli 
tays on the track and remains pertinent to the goals 'of 
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the groUp. There is 'a working atmosphere in which 
people are involved and interested. There are no signs 
of boredom. , . ' 

DISAGREEMENT. • There is f ree ,ahd open disagreement. 

The group is comfortable with this and shows no signs 

,of having to avoid conflict or to keep everything oh' a 

plane of .sweetness and light." The group seeks to 

resolve dif f erenceJS rather than to dominate the dis- 

. ' • ' . - 

senter. Conflict is amicable even when- heated; there' 

is little evi'dence of personal attack, .either op^li*- 
or in a hidden fashion. ^ . " ■ . 

FREE EXPRESSION OF THOUGHT . There \s a non-defensive 
expression of ideas. Members 'do not seem concerned 
. about the possibility of appearing ^illy by expressing 
their ideas, and do not unduly protect 'or .promote • their 
suggestions. Ideas grow out of one anqther. The grouix 
.shows enthusiasm about ideas with -^possibilities, " 
whether they are well-developed or not. . 
FREE EXPRESSION OF FEELINGS . ^ Fteelings are expressed 
honestly. Group-Members do not hide their preferences 
or their reactionsXto one another , because they are . 
"illogical" or "inde^nsible. " if feelings within the 
group are a soured of frtctio?i, '."they are brought ta 
light and discussed f rank ly. ' ' Members support each othe 
with the same candor with which they criticize. Every- 
body tries to understand how. everybody else feels about 
any matter of person under discussion. 
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AGREEMENT BY CX)NSENSUS . If a point of agreement iff ^ 
' called for (such as selecting a course" of. actian- in 
task group), it is reached by consensus. By the time 
agreement is needed, issues and opinion? have been 
aired fully enough so that .general agreement is likely* 
The "majority rule" approach is not accepted as t|ie 
proper basis for action. If disagreement remains, the 
group is able to accept it and yet does not permit it 
to block necessary action. If possible, action may be 
.deferred to permit further study of an issue. If . imme-f 
diate action is.desirable, it will-.be taken with open 
caution and the reservation that it may later be recon- 
sidered.' ■ ^ ' 
SELF-EVALUATION . The 'group evaluates itself and itcf 
process . It will; frequently stop j:o examine how well.' 
it is achieving its' goals. The problem may be a mat- 
ter of procedure, or it <may be 'an individual whose 
behavior is hindering t;he group's activi?:y. Whatever 
it is, it is' not hidden. It is discussed fully until 
a solution is found which is acceptable to all. 
It is evident that an effectively working group is an - 
open group in which members do not feel they, need to hide 
anything. It is their group; they define the problems and 
the soiations. Because it is theirs, members have a real 
interest in theiV goals and are willing to devote their full 
-effort to them. The leader plays k major role in promoting . 
this kind of group identity. The leadership skills we, will 
focus on are discussed next. . ' 
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listening and Expressing-; An- Overview * • 

Two of the skills we will focus 'on, listening for and 
reflecting content and listening for and reflecting feelings, 
are leader communication skills relating directly to others. 
The third skill, perceiving and expressing accurately his - 
own feelings, is one relating primarily to- the leader "film- 
self, and then secondarily to others. ' 

The process of listening to others'and reflecting their 
meaniogs back to them, or "active listening" . as it has been 
termed by some, has been shown to be one of the most effec- 
tive tools a listener can utilize. ^ Its value is two-fold. 
First, it lets the speaker know what he conveyted to the lis- 
tener, and allows the listener to clarify or amplify, if 
necessary, what was said. This is the communicative aspect. 
Second, it shows the listener's respect for what the speaker 
is saying. This is the a^cceptance aspect. These two dimen- 
sions are . inseparable, since the act of paraphrasing a 
speakei:'s words in itself shows that the listener respects 
the speaker enough to try to fully understand his meaning. 
The reflective techniques of course cannot guarantee genuine- 
ness on the listener's part. Their purpose is only to serve 
as a tool, to convey the listener's understanding and accept-^^ 
^nce of the speaker. But understanding and judging are oppo- 
site kinds of mental "sets." And *it is a ^f act that the act 
of paraphrasing forces the listener, tq seek the speaker's 
frame of reference. When one. person is truly seeking to 
understand* another, ^the faculty of judgment is suspended for 
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the moment. The listener is striving to comprehend what the 
speaker means, without evaluation. The listener who 'does 
thisNis apt to find much that he feels really is worthy of 
respect, no matter how he felt at the outset^ . ' 

In the same way, the listener needs to respect^ his own 
feelings. He needs to be able to perceive how he does feel, 
rather than how he thinks he ought • to feel.. He may want , to 
kee-p his feelings' entirely out of the'interaction, or he may. 
find places where \\e wants to express them." But in\ either 
case he needs to be as sensitive to his own feelings as he 
is to those of others. - • / 





IF I understood you' 
Corrccfly, you feel - 
tKokt you are doinq 
qood job, but. 
others do not 
apprdd ate. ycx>r 

Contribunon.'^j 



I 



Skills; Listening For and, Reflecting Content ' ' - ' 
LISTENiNG. FOR AND RE:rLECTING CONTENT are the -f irtft skills we 
will rxploce. They form the process of. desctibing " f.or the 
Etpcakbr thp mntont. of hi,*; statement's, as the 1 istener per- - 
eoivos them. >cfrrto;it reflection .is a "door opener"- j:0 fuller 

... _ - . ■ - . - \ . . t 



^:ommunication'. It. is Appropriate where the grou]*' leader" * 
•foels.'ttLpti.,tho s/tqation is not clear to himself or to the • 
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group member .or b^th* It is also appropriate when the, leader 

wants the groip member to continue ,talking\and .reveal more 

. ■ / * .. ". 'v ■ \ ' ■ .' ' ' • ■ ■ \ . ■ . 

about, himself / > * * . V ^ 

WhaV is/' listening for content?". If a student in- a 

counseling group says, "I^t^hought I*Was doing pretty well in 

alg^bifa, but I almost f.l;unked the last: test, I don't think . 

grasp the basic concepts, " and" the group leader responds, 

' ' ■•■ ' y 

"You almost flunked the algebra test. because you didn't ' " 
.understand the^^ basic concepi;s,i' .he has expressed the content 
of the.student • s ' s^tatementv' but^' it' s doubtfur that he^' s 
' helped the student much.' If , . i'hs£e'Sd, the counsel9r wants 
the student to .make the statement more concrete, , he might, ' 
i^ay, "You 're* 'having trouble with afcstract numbers, with 
manipulating equations' properly , and tlvat sort of thing;": 
the student might respon<i,^ "Yeah, I just don'-t. see how 'x' 
.can mean a number t3.f it doesn't. I mean- if it doesn't mean^ 
any^pa.rticu];ar number." .Or he might respond', "No^^ I -really 
think:! understand 'those things. -It's trying to take a word 
problem .and figure* out hqw' to write it in math symboJ.s that J s 

so impossible." In this case, the effect of the active 

" ' ' ' • '•' . - . * =■ 

listening reisponse 'is a .more precise definition of< thS'-:^i:'ob- 

■■ ■■ , 

lem. V, * ' .. - . ■ , . 

Or consider the, student who says, -"My sister's always 
pester ing, me. ' She's always there' for me to have ^ to bother 
>rith.^ I never * get any time to myself ."; The^ pleader whb, - 
reflects this content as, "Sounds like your sister Xs with 
you every minute frOm breakfast to bedtime," may 'get a 



response such as, "Well, not exactly. But Mom says I have 
to , walk to and from- school Mth. her every day. And I have 
to keep her out of Mom's hair until: dinner 1;ime. Then 
sometimes. Mom makes me r^ad to her. I wish Mom would" spend 
more time taking care of -her herself." in this case the 
effect of the active listening response is a relocation of 
thef problem. , V 

In the second skit you &aw, the group leader used the 
ref,rection of cqntent after Laurie said, she didn't think 

. - * ■ • 

♦ she could qualify for a ;Loan or scholatship. His response 
was, "You don' t think yosi have either need or merit -enoUgh 

• 1 ■ . ■ , ... . 

to get financaal help." He Reflected what she had said, iSut 
he put the meaning of her words into more concrete terms 
which might' heflp her see new aspects. of her situation, 

What are th^ characteristics of a response reflecting 
content accurately? First, such a response contains a 
description of the behav^ior the speaker was discussing. ^ 
Second, such ^-response is restrictfed to the here-and-now 
'of the speaker's statement. It mkkes no inference of . 
"always, "nor does it extend its description of behavior 
^into patterns beyond what the speaker said. .For example, 
'ifja student said, "-l got into a big hassle with the cops 
over that, "-and the leader responded, "You've' been having 
lots of i^rouble with the-polifee lately," the leader would 
have projected the student's behavior far beyond -what the 
student^ said, in terms of duration and frequency of the 
, behavior. He would have been inaccurate and _ would probably 



hav^ Ijeen seen as nonraccepting 'by the student. , 

It is evident that one vof the dimens ions of active lis^ 
tening is clarif IcSitlon of the member's ^ords. Listening "^f or. 
and reflecting content are not merely parroting what the - 
member says. They are attempts to seek out the full ^ind 
accurate definition of the situation as the group ^memfeer sees 
it. The group leader needs to rephrase the member ' s' state-* 
merit in- such a waj^ that ^he implicatipns of it are made more 

apparent, if possible. The leader's statement noted above 

*- ■ ■ ' ' • ■ - - ■ ' ■ 

relating to different kinds of financial help is ^ gqod ■ 

^example. . . ^ 

Another dimension ^ig empathy . The leader's response 
should convey that, he is trying to view the situation as the 
member does. The leader above who paraphrased the student's 
time with her sister as "breakfast to bedtime" expressed the 
student's perqeption of jher-day as sjie had stated it, eVen 
though he knew that literally this could hardly be true. 
But if a boy in a coujpiseling group says, "What/ s" so wrong 
about smoking marijuana? It do e sn ' t harm you ^ like cigarettes 
or alcqh^l. I think they ought to change the law," and the 
, leader* responds, "You feel that the law should be changed so 

' more and more kids can get^into trouble," the leader obvi- 

ously isn't reflecting the student's position very well. 

It's unlikely that the membdt will feel either understood 

or accepted.* This response would not be called active 

listening as we 'have described' it. / / 

♦ ' .* • 

'The qualities of clarification and empathy determine ' 
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the 'appropriateness of the leader's ressponses.' But how does 
•he know how well he "clarified and empathized?" He doesn't— 
until lie heaf's the group "member ' s response. This will -tell 
him how Veil he hit the mark; in fact,, it's the only way he 
can know. So' the minimum interaction which insures that 
,cl6ar coiwnunic^ti^^^ is statement-response-f feed- 

back. If the leader perceived the content of the statement 
wrongly, the member will ei:ell-him. ^If he merely parroted 
what the student said, he will probably get an odd look and ^ 
a> "Yeah, that's what just said." ' The active listening ; 
* process consists of more than one exchange.. It St chain*. ifi* 

which each mejnber response validates the leader perceptions* 

■ - ■• . • • ■ » - \ . 

Th^ active listening process is not only beneficial f or 'the- 



group members, but is also the "school of*expefience" in' 
which the leader will learn how to clarify and empathize more 
and more appropriately. " . , ■ 



j^i( 




•'Accurate Ref feet'dn^''' ' 



Skills: Listening For and Reflecting "Feellilgs ' . 

:jiISTENlNG'* FOrICnd, REFLECTING Fgl^LINGS are appropriate when- 
ever tfie group leader senses that the group member is not 
coriununieating. his feelings, or 'when he wants, to encourage 
a member- to explore' and express them further . Lik^ reflec- 
tion of .!gonte"nt, they are -tools for fullei> qommunicat'ion. 
These skills' are 1much more cbmpleiTtfian-listening 'for and' 

- . .1 ■ ^ .... . . • ., 

. reflecting" content. This is 'trvre because a statement may ' 

not contain an explicit. expression of feelings, whereas 

without content a statement' v4)uld^ not exist. Moreover, 

there, are differen\. Kinds iOf cues by which feelings are 

. expi'essed^'besides words. Tone of voice, emphasis of / the . 

' ^ ■ . ' . ■ ■ ■ »« 

sente'nce, facial expression, and typSs^'of body movement all 

play a "pairt.' For, example, a girl who says, 'T hate it when •■ 

my brother bothers "me I" may be" expressing a playful, rather 

GOV reaction to 'art- esteemed older brother,^ or she may be 

talking alaW "an abusive brother who hurts and enrages her. 

" . V, ■ ■ ' " • . — . . .. . 

"One would have to know the non-verbal cues she gives m 
order to' deqide' which* is the case. 

Listehing for and reflecting feVlings are also complex 
skills in th'at they are 'not our u^^l .modes of response to 
people. The non-facilitative leader in the first .skit uti- 
lized some typos of responses^ Vhich are often tried in an 
attenipt to be a helperT offering solutions, being logical, 
interjecting one'.s own '.experience, admonishing, criticizing. 
There are many other 'kinds, including questioning ("Why_ 
did. you hit;him"), diagnosing '("You're jtffet jeatou^"):, and 

• V 45 - ' 
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♦ ■ . ■ 

even praising and sympathizing'.- ^Of course many of these 
types of response are appropriate at certain times . O"-'^ 
own experience can be very valuable in specific instances, « 
and queetioning may sometimes be a form df active listening. 
,But as responses designed to elicit further expression of 
feelings , t.heise 'different categories generally share the . 
quality of non-acceptance of those f eelings , • and therefqr^ 

won't do the jdh. . \ ' ' * ' 

♦ " . . "... 
Remove all these ..'types of response, however, and f.re- 

quently the question is,^ "But, for heaven ' s-» sake , what else 
is there?" The answer is active listening Active listening 
skills call not upon the evaluative, capacities of the leader, 
"but xlpon his perceptive and expressive! skills. Utilized 
carefully f they convey the acceptance whlfch psychologists,, 
have" proven is one of the most effective helping topis known; 
• ' In a counseling group, a teenager might say, "I m -noi: 
protfy enough to be really popular." With only the best of 
int*"eijtions.,'. ■ the lea'der might say, "Of course you are! You " 
need^tq realize ' that' different people have different defini- 
tions 'of 'good looks..'" But this response would neither 
convince the student nor allow her to work through her feel- 
ings. and come to her'own conclusions &bout the importance of 
looks.. If the leader said instead, "You feel disappointed 

about your looks and afraid that boys won't like you," then 

' ' ' . • 

a conversation like the following might ensue: • 

■\ Student: Yos. All the pretty girls have a,ll the boy 

/ friends. * . 

•Leader: ' You feel like boys won't like you if you're 

• not really pretty. , . 

. 46- 
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student: That right. You have. to be able to talk tq 
. . • * them too i i can' t talk to boys very- well . I 

- can never think of anything to say. 

Leader : . Sounds like you wish you 'could talk to boys 

, more easily. , 
Student t Yes. If I could do that, maybe it wouldn t 

mattex so much how pretty I am. 
Leader: Being easy to talk to might be a better way of 
attracting boys than just waiting to b6 looked 

' Student: i gue*ss*some girls have boy friends even if 
they aren't beautiful. But I don't know how 
to- talk to boys. I just stand around and say 
. ■ nothing. They must think* I'm » really dumb. 

But I'm always afraid I'll say something 

' siJ-ly. ■ ■ . , I ^ 

Leader-. You feel caught between twa things you don t 
. like: saying nothing at all and saying the 

■ wrong thing. . . 

Student: Yeah. (Silence) If I had to choose, 1 guess 
I'd probably get more out of trying to ^oin 
. - in the conversatioft than out. of just standing 

- around. 

By active listening,- the leader was able to help the 

'girl redefine her problem, and also think about her choices 

in solving that prpblem. ■ (We are not suggesting that every 

> .response in this conversation was a reflection of feeling. 

- Some reflected content; some reflected both, such as, "Sounds 

like you wish yon could talk to boys more easily.") 

' Sometimes a group member's feelings are not as well 

' defined or expressed as above. For instance, suppose a boy 

in a 'counseling group said, "My dad was a football player in 

college. He's really big and tough." The student is not 

obviously expressing his feelings toward his father, nor 

really stating that he haft a problem. Indeed,' perhaps he _ 

hasn't. The active listener can find out. 

Leader: He seems like ~a big man to you. 
Student: He sure does. He's the.,biggest dad of all my 
friends. They all listen to him. Even when 
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they think he's wrong .they listen. Then they 
all believe what he says, 'cause he said it. 
^ -Leader: • Sounds like you feel you're not as important 
. to your friends as your 'dad* sometimes.. 

Student: Yeah, that's right. But when he's not around 
they listen to me. 

Leader: It makes you happy to be listened to. 

Student:' Uh-huh. My friends are the only^ones that 

ever do. My' dad's always busy telling me how 
I ought to do things. . - . 

Leader:' When your dad tells you how to do things it 
makes you feel sort of small. 

It didn't take long for the student's first statement, 
which was rather non-committal, to turn into expressions of 
his real feelings once the door was opened. In this situa- 
tion the group leader sensed that there might be unrevealed 
feelings beneath the first statement, and was careful not to 
insert any hint of interpretation into his first response. 
As the student continued, more emotional implications began 
to- appear. The leader sensed these and paraphrased what 
seemed the most important. Notice that there were other 
implications the leader might have paraphrased in response 
to the student's description of his father's behavior. He 
might have said, "It seems to me that you're angry when your 
friends believe your father and you think he's wrong." This 
response would have tapped another vein in the student's 
feelings. Or, the leader might have encouraged the student 
to explore the variety of "feelings he was experiencing. The 
leader '.4 first choice response went beyond the simple "tecog- 
nltion of emotion and picked out a possible reason' for that 
emotion. Any of the three possible leader's responses might 
have opened a new viewpoint to the student. 
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The facilitative group leader in the second skit used 
reflection of feelings constantly. Consider this inter- 
action: ^ 



Bill: 



Tom: 



/ . . (my sister) really had to stick 
out those first few months— well, first 
year really. After that she •seemed to 
find the excitement really fun. 
I. don't think . I could stick it-.out that 

Group Leader: You feel a year is too long to go with- 
out friends., • 
.*Tom: Well — uh~I guess I wonder if even 

after a year'I'd have any. I- mean good 
friends who'd, write and stuff. 

Joanne: Oh, you can always make friends, Tom. 

Group Leader: Tom must have some- feelings that it's 
not an easy thing to do. 

In this case the group leader clearly perceived , that 
Tom felt it was hard to make- friends. In pointing this out 
to Joanne, he was functioning as leader in the sense we dis- 
cussed earlier: ■ clarifying their. positions to one another 
as he understands them, when a need for this is apparent. 
He was also modeling the kind of accepting behavior he hopes 
will be adopted by each member of th^ group, in order to 
promote openness between them* all and a relaxed group atmos- 
phere. 

What characterizes a response which reflects feelings 
effectively? Such a response will be phrased in one of three 
ways. First, it may directly' label the feeling implied in 
the statement: "You are disappointed." Second, it may use 
analogy to refer. to the feeling: "You feel like you're., 
'trapped in a locked room." Third, it may describe an action 
the speaker's feeling might inspire: "You feel like punching 
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him in the nose." Also, such a response sticks to the here- 
^nd-now and avoids inferences, as does an accurate reflection 




^ (fc content. 

• At this point we should emphaiiife tl^at it is quite pos- 
sible for one response to reflect both* content and feelings. 
Such a response may even occur -in such a way that it is 
impossible to separate content reflection from feeling 
reflection. When the girl who felt she wasn't pretty said, 
"... I can't talk to boys very well. I can never think of 
anything to say," and the leader responded, "Sounds like you 
wish you could talk to boys more easily," he identified the 
feeling ("you wish. . .") and -described the content (diffi- 
culty in talking to boys) in one indivisible sentence. This 
kind of active listening response is common 'from those who 
have mastered the techniques. It is only in the learning 
process that we need to differentiate content reflection from 
feeling reflection, in order to examine them carefully. 

In listening for and reflecting feelings, the dimen- 
sions of clarification and empathy apply as they did in lis- 
tening for and reflecting content. The appropriateness of a 
response can be measured in terms of these two qualities. 

« 

* At another point in the interaction described above between 
* the girl student and the group leader, the leader compa'red ^ 
the two options of saying nothing at alJL and saying the 
wrong thing. This did not go beyond what the student had 
said, but it clarified her words by summarizing and compar- 
ing side by side what her choices were. Similarly, the group 
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leader who pejceived the boy's feelings about his father 
chose to emphasize th^ student's feelings of unimportance 
around his fa.ther> rather than his anger. The leader 6x^5^ 
thized with the boy enough to see that the sense of unijnpor- 
tance, and the hur*^ it engendered, were the more basic feel- 
ings out of which the anger arose. His response therefore 
gave the. student another option besides merely feeling angry 
at hig father. , 

As with the process of listening for and reflecting 
content,- the appropriateness of. responses reflecting feel- 
ings is measured by the group member ' s response in return. 
Because reflecting feelings is more subtle than reflecting 
content, there is more room for error. " Therefore the mem- 
ber's response is even more essent;ial for the group leader's 
assessment of his skills. Member's responses te^'ch the 
group leader better than any other method how accurately he 
is reading feelings in general^ and how well "he /perceived a 
specific situation. No amount of reading textbooks or 
' inventing active listening i?esponses in" a corner will" teach 
him that. As with reflection of content,; the minirauij inter- 
action which insjures ^clear comxnunicatt6rr is statement- 
response-f eedback. 

Though ho can't be sure of his accuracy until he" 
receives feedback, this doesn»t mean 'the group leader needs 
to Stick to the obvious in his responses. If he does this 
he loses many opportunities to develop his listening skills 
along the dimensions of clarification and. empathy. If a 
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group member's statement has several levels of implied feel- 
ing and^ the leader decides that the most "obvious is^ not the 
most important, and chooses 'to respond , to a more subtle feel- 

in^, 'the 'group member' s next response-will let him know if 

> * . 
he's missed the. mark. 

What characterizes responses that we do .not call active 
listening? First, the categories of response cited in the 
follow-up discussion to thef^'irst. skit are definitely not 
active listening. Again, these include offering .sfelutions, 
preaching, criticizing, diagnosing, admonisliing , and the* 
others mentioned in the content section. These types, of 



responses do riot encourage group members to go on with the 
exposition of», their feelings. Such responses, even those 
that* are not "fa^t-downs , " nevertheless chop off the group 
member'* s viewpoint in favor of the leader's. The student 
who says, ^'Some days I feel- so sad I just don't want to get 
out of bed," will .probably feel cut off by a response such 
as, "That's notv''an uncommon feeling among teenagers," even^ 
though the group' leader 's intention was to offer- the com- 
, forting thought "that the student is not alone in his fe'el- 
inqs. In this case a reflection of the student's feelings, 
or even a silence whtch allowed the "other students to express 
themselves, would be a more accepting response.. If the stu- 
d oh t heard from his peers that they have, those feelings too, 
he could reach his own conclusions about how "different" he 
is, and these would mean far more tcr' him than the leader's _ 
reassurance.- * - er o " • 
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Secoma, inter ject ion "of the group leader ' s owir feelings 
in an *inditect manner, as if tfiey had been pa if t of what the 
m'ember said/ do^s" not qjualify as active listening^ Suppose 
a st<jdent in a counseling group says, "I'm really, furious at ^ 
my .typing teacher. He bawled me out after' class for' nothing. , 
I doh't ever v?ant to-^o back to thht clas^.." ^he leader* -f 
responds, 'You don't wa^it to go back to typing class because 
you're temporarily mad at the teacher has slipped in his 
own message: "I hope this is only - temporary. The leader 
is* entitled to feel th^ way, and' thefe -rftay be appropriate 
moments, for him to express his feeling-, but his statement 
is certainly not a reflection of th* student ' s> feeling. The 
student may strongly correct himt "I don't ever want to" go , 
back — I want to drop the class:"' -Or he may clam up' with a 
"Yeah," and simply stop communicating with the leader. 

A third type of re^poT(j«e that is not active listening 
is'an over-extension of the member'?, statement-. .Consider a 
task gVoup member who says, "It tfeems to rt6 that^plan has a 
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lot of holes in it." 'The group leader res'ponds, "You're 
angered )?y this plan, " or "You hate* this p^an," has missed 

■ ■ * . . . ' % 

the quality,- of ^ the member's response. He has implied a depth 
of reactiort that the member did not express at all. Over- ♦ 
shooting— o'r undershooting— the'^mqti'onal quality of the 
statement m$iy close off communication, instead of promoting 

• • . V '"^ ' ^ I 

Skills; Perceiving and Expressing Accurately One s Own ' 

. T 

Feelings ' t .< ' * 



We have ^rj^dy seen '^several examplo« of grptip traders 
who expressed f-eelings. Th^ non-faqilita^ive group leader 
in the second ¥kit was one example. Some of his statemeats 

were, rcollege|^ good for you in the long run;" "You all 
know the best j\bs go to "college graduates;". "Believe me, 

-^ill, - (college) (^oes (help you grow as a person)." Obvi- 
Qusly he felt that college is a worthwhile experience.^ But 

' soihehow he seemed to be Ij^owbeating hi^students more than 
educating them or encou-raging them. And the leader who 
thought changing. the laws regarding marijuana would let 
"more and more kidJ=! get into trouble, " ' w.as expressing some 
personal feelings too. It ' s-not, likely that they facilitated 
group activity, though. , - 

'Pcrcoivinc] and oxprosninq ono*s owif* f cei inqi^'are ncces-' 
par.v «nd desirable to qrpup interaction at times. The leader 
may sense an bbsf acj-e " to task group functioning earliei^ than' 
anyone else if he i^ effectively filling the rcjle of observer 
of the group's interactions. Or tl^e leader of a counseling 



grout) may sense the "put-down" in one -member s response -to 
kpdther/and want to iJoint that out, as significant to group 
actiyj.ty.. A guidance .grou{) lea.der may truly wapt io express, 
his- feelings- that college is a rewarding personal and educa- 

tional "experience, without 'making ' hi^ -group members feel he^ ^ 

^ :'*' '•, ■../»!.• " ' ■ 

i-s trying to force them in any particular dir^ection. How 
does the leader avoid the 'negative qualities of our two * 
examples? How' dPes he avoid , preaching*, criticizing, offer- 
xng soluti6rls? The "answer is by perceiving" and expressing 
accurately -his own feelings ars his own. * , 

"Perceiving" ds. the -first ke'y word. The leader has to 
know how he" feels. Self-evident 'as this may sound, and easy 
as it -Ray. seera to de.t^et what one feeXs, the fact is -that 
self-awareness »fs not one .of ^the primary s^cills our . society ' 
has encouraged up to .now.- "Putting on .a good shpw" ai>d • , ^ 
"doing the right tl^ng" are seenja-s much more, valuable grease 
for tlie sdcaal^ wheels. , Self-knowledge takes time, attention/ 
and a certain degrde of maturity > like any bther wide area^f, 
knowledge. .. It also requires the -ability to accept one' s 

'feelings' and respect t,l\eir existence; whether- they are. 

>. . ^ ■ * . ' - ' ■ * ^ ' i . * 

.sWially Acceptal)le 6r not. ,° pf tefn one'of . the 'rnqst valuable 
realizations wbibh. persons in "psychotherapy come .^o is the 

V ■ - ' ' ' ■/ ' ■ ■ ■ * ' . . ' 

' -tyrginsient- natqre" of emotions. ^'eeling.s .which a person has . ; 
seek as determining- his perspnali,ty--such as 'despair or * 
inq^--lose their dominance as " he sees that his jo'y and sat- ' 
^tion are just as/valid, and just as'passing. When ^eel- 
in^ 'are 'not -.repressed b are- accept^d^ and' allowed" to rUn 



their 'natural course, their nature of constant change become^ 
apparent an4 they lose their threatening "forever" quality. 
It is this .knowlfedge of what one*s £eelings* are at any parti- 
cular instant — without 'defending them or straining them 

* «. • 

through a 'moralistic sieve—that we mean by "perceiving." 
Wliat a' person does with such knowledge then becomes a matter 
•of Qhoice and experience. ^ -Sometimes he may deliberateXy 
refrain from expressing them (-rfs when he is actively listen- 
ing), and sometimes* he may express them (to be svire coramttni- 
cation is clear, or because he has been asked to). First, 
though, he must Jcnow what his feelings are right at this 
moment-. . 

One helpful concept /tha*t Dr. Thomas Gordon, author of 
Parent jBf fectiveness Training , has offered from his experi- 

.ence'is that anger* i^ often a cover-up for 5ome other feel- 
ing. He says, "I am convinced now that anger is something 
generated eolely by (a person) after he has experienced an 

.earlier feelijng." It is. a secondary feeling— .to cover up 
primary feelings such as fear, embarrassment, hurt or disap- 
pointmeiit. In the earlier example about the f ootball-play- 

Hng father, the group 3.eader used'tfiis idea, wh^n he identir 

Vfied the son's primary feelings as -hurt at his lack of 
importance/ rather than Anger at his father. The first 

* (primary) emotion is that, which happens to a person because 
of the situai:i'on he is in. The second (secondary) emotion— 
usually anger — is what he directs at the situation which 
caused his unpleasant feelings. This concept may be valualpl 
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to a group leader in perceiving the feelings of others, ^nd 
in seeking to be fully aware of his own feelings as well. 



If N/ou ha^nH made me uialk 
Home this \fJa^ , tKis tJouldn'^ 
Kav/e happened." 
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"Expressing accurately", is- the second key concept. The 
fact is that the only feelings a person can express with any 
certainty are his own. About the 'feelings of others he is 
forever playing a, guessing gamef" That is why active listen- 
ing has three necessary steps: statement-response-feedback. 
Expressing one's own feelings is only a two-step process: 
statement-response. If a student says, "I think this class 

.is worthless and I hate you," and the leader responds, "It 
makes me unhappy to heai^ that," the leader has expressed his 
feelings- and the intera<^:tion is complete. • 

suppose now that the leader had responded instead, "It 
makes me unhappy to hear you -be so unfair." Nowthe state- 

"ment has^two parts.: "T am unhappy" and "you are unfair." 
How 'might the student interpret this two-part statement? He 
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may hear the first part, but it is the second pa'tt. which will 
•'probably determine his response. He hears, "Your perceptions 
ahd feelings are -wrcmg. - If you feel this class is worthless 
you are unfair." Now by some standards this may be "true 
(the rest'of the students feel the class is great, the stu- . 
dent who spoke has had a fight with "his ..father and is dis- 
^placing his anger onto the group leader). But the group 

leader^ does not live inside the student's skin, and there- 
Ifore he cannot accurately statfe that the student is "being, 
unfair." All tie can state is his feelings of being unhappy 
that the student feels that way about his class. The rest 
of the statement 'is an, accusation which will surely cut off 
communication with the student as to wh^ fie feels the way he 
does. It conveys to .the student the unacdeptability of his^ 
anger, and denies him the right to his feelings. 

-The "you are unfair" part 6f the statement is an inac- 
curate expression of the leader's 'feelings because it is 
expre.ssed in terms of the s'tudent, not the leader's feelings 
themselves. An expression, of the leader's f feelings which 
would paraphrase this part of his statement from his own 
" viewpoint would be ^something like, "I am surprised and hurt 
when you say yoa don't like this class. I try very hard and 
most of the students like it." This would be an accurate 
message. It'would-be a non-accusatory message as well. 

The key to accurate expression of one's own feelings i^ 
the sending of what are called "I-messages" by some sources. 
An "i-message" i's one which transmits the speaker ' s feelings 
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- directly, but does not mandate any particular type of 
response from the listener. An "I-message" may also ident- 
ify the specific, here-and-now behavior which caused the 
feeling (". . . vhen you say yqu don't like this class"). 
However, an accurate "I-message" sends no more: no infer- 
ences, no .suggestions- of patterns beyond the here-and-now, 
no categorizations. 

The opposite of an "I-message" is a: "you-message. " A 
"you-message"^ sends other things besides the speaker's feel- |you-messages 
ings to the listener. These are almost always evaluation, 

■ criti(?ism, orders, solutions, and all the other categories 
of response Which generally, imply non-acceptance and cut off 

commi^nication, j 

"I-messages" can be difficult to send. They require 
• that the leader trust the student, and keep on trusting him 
even when it's difficult. In the example above, the stu- 
dent needs to vent his anger, and sends the leader a criti- 
cal "you-message" to accomplish that. This is a critical 
moment in the relationship. The group leader, feeling 
attacked, is e>specially prone to return his own "you-mes- 
sage," defending himself by putting down or undercutting 
the worth of the student. But it is at just this time that 
the leader *iost especially needs to send ah "I-message," 
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such as, "It makes me unhappy to hear , that . " If he is able 
to do this, he has accomplished several things. First, he 
has put emotions back where they belong: into the expres- 
sion of the person who feels ^em. He has done the only 
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thing which can possibly get genuine communication going . 
again. Second, he has communicate'd to the student that he 
accords the student the right tq his anger. It doesn't make 
the leader happy to have the student angry at him, but he 
doesn't deny the: anger's existence for that reason. The 
leader's showing this kind of acceptance of even negative 
feelings, such as hostility and anger, may be a vital first 
step to help the student to begin to accept them himself. 
Third, by displaying acceptance he has kept open the door to 
further communication. Fourth, he hras modeled an effective 
way of expressing, feelings to the student and the rest of the| 
group — and probably 'increased their respect for hjjn, and his 
consequent ability to help them, even more. 

'"You-messages" label and categorize the person at whom 
they are directed, usually in a derogatory way. "You-mes- 
sages" usually fall, into the categories of judging or crit- 
icizing; shaming or ridiculing; diagnosing or psychoanalyz-r 
ing; or offering instructions or solutions. Even messages 
.that are not intended as "put-downs" all tend to convey to 
the listener that the speaker does not consider him capable 
of making a good choice of behaviors by himself. 
"You come join the group." 

"You aren't adding much to the discussion." 
"You never come to meetings on time." 

Equivalent "I-messages" might be: 

"I'd like it if you'd join the group." ^ J 

"I feel concerned about your silence. It makes me 

wonder if this group is valuable for you." 
"I feel irritated when you're late to a meeting." 
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Conversely, most messages that contain a "put-4own" turn 
out to be disguised "you-messag'es. " "I feel- upset at your 
blind opposition 'to" all these guidance units," contains the 
message, "You are a blind, unreasonable person." "It makes 
me unhappy to hear you be so unfair," is another good example. | 
VJords such as "I feel" in front of a statement aren't magi- 
cal. "You are unfair" isn''t imprbved much by being turned 
into "I feel you are unfair." Dropping the "I feel" and 
stating the emotion directly, is the best way to achieve a 
genuine "I-message" in this case. The group Ifeader would do 
better to express directly his feelings that, "I am sur- 
prised and hurt when you say you don't like this class." 
Then he has created a basis for ongo^ing communication, by 
expressing himself honestly and without threat. 

Of course, "I-messages" don't have to^be negative. They 
can and should be positive whenever possible, hopefully at 
least as often as they are negative.. The group leader who 
• is trying not to intrude on his group but wants to express a 
feeling is usually safe in saying what, he has to say if the 
feelings are positive ones. It's possible to overdo it to 
the point where group members don't believe the leader any 
more. Vt's also possible to use praise as a manipulative 
tool. 4t may take the members a little longer to catch on 
to this, but eventually they will, and lorfe some of their 
respect for the leader because of it. But most honest praise 
is as welcome in a group as it' is to individuals. The facil- 
itative leader in the second skit said at one point, "Yes,. I 
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did (like college), but it didn't happen right away. .1 had 
some lonely times and classes I thought were really dumb. 
It's not all either way, you know. I'm glad to see all of 
you" looking at all sides of the picture. It makes me confi- 
dent "that you'll make some well-thought-out choices." 
Throughout the interaction he had refrained from trying to 
push any particular viewpoint, and by this statement he 
described his college e^cperience cks good- and bad. This kind 
of statement the student could accept as realistic. There- 
fore his praise of the students' thoroughness could be wel- 
comed as a sincere compliment. ^It's important to notice . 
that even here, though, the leader avoided "you-messages. " 
*He didn't imply that the students were "good" because they 
were thorough. He said only that he was glad of it and 
that it ^ave him confidende, both strictly "I-messages. " 

An accurate "I-message" means that the speaker per- 
ceived and expressed accurately- -that is, as his own— what 
■ he was feeling. These two' dimensions measure the respoilteJ-* ^,,| 
quality. If either dimension is not sufficiently met, the 
result is faulty communication. The non-f acilltative 
leader in the first skit could be an example of either. 
We cannot tell without more information. But he was obvi- 
ously "pushing" college for all the members of his group, 
regardless of how they felt about the subject. Possibly 
he was not aware he felt this way about college, or why. 
If so, his perception of his feelings was inadequate. Or 
perhaps he was not aware of how to send an honest "I-mes- 
sage." In this case, it was his ability to express himself 
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accurately which needed improvement. 

The e.xpression of one's ovm* feelings as a group leader 
is appropriate whenever the flow of the group's expression 
will not be hindered by it. It is also useful when the 
group leader perceives an obstacle to the group's function- 

T 

ing and wants to bring it to the attention of the member's. 
The most non-threatening way of doing this^ is to reveal how 
the obstacle is making him feel. He then leaves the door 
open for members to take responsibility for solving the 
problem as a group. ' ^ 

Appropriateness of Skills for the Group Leader 

When are the skills of reflecting content, reflecting 
feelings, and expressing one's own feelings accurately appli- 
cable to the group situation? The general answer is that 
they are useful whenever they are needed. In some group 
interactions (particularly within task groups) these three 
skills are not appropriate to use in the sense that we have 
described them. Often a group member's need is for informa- 
tion. At such times reflective responses are unnecessary 
and even irritating. If a member wants to know what time 
the afternoon session starts, obviously "At 1:30" is a 
better answer than "You're concerned about our starting 
time." Or if the facilitative leader in the second skit had 
answered the student's query a^ to his opinion of his college 
career by saying, "You want to know how I felt about col- 
.leqe," he would certainly have answered inappropriately. 
However, the use of these three skills is called for much 
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more than may bo evident. The first two skills can be used 
any time a leader wants to draw a gro^p member's thoughts 
or fieelings out further. Also, because they convey respect 
for and acceptance of the speaker, they can often" ease 
emotional tension between two group members. And of course . 
uste of these skills always serves as a behavioral model f or , 
other group members. Expressing oneself accurately is called 
for whenever the leader's opinion is directly solicited,^ It 
may also be an effective way to bring to the forefront ten- 
sions which the group has been ignoring — or just to give.it 
a. pat on thd back. * ^ 

The most important element of all three of these skills 
is awareness . In order to funbtion most effectively a^s 
group leader one needs to be aware of everything going on 
inside and around him-- -as *fully aware as he is capable of. 
Constantly expanding one's awareness demands expenditure of . 
energy, as well as a desire to lose more and more of one's 
blinders. ' - 

It vould take volumes even to begin to cover compre- 
hensively the skjflls a group leader needs. vSome were touched 
on briefly besides these three, and your further reading will 
permit you to go into one kind of group in greater depth. 
The skills of listening and expression, however, arc of fund- 
amental importance to any group, amSfciJ-ndeed, to any inter- 



action between people. The leader who 
his group members say has acquired the 



re^fi4j/ listens to what 
most poweisiful tool he 



could find to improve his own ef f ectiveiVess . For ijE he 



listens, he will soon learn which responses are more o,r less 
effective. He 'will learn to recognize when'his group is 
having problems and why. And he will soon acquire the use \ 
of more particular skills, such as summarizing or evaluating 
group process. , 

A skillful group leader cannot guarantee an effectively 
performing group, but he certainly has a powerful influence 
on its functioning. If he can establish an open, " productive 
climate within his group, then the group has a be^tter chance 

♦ 

than most of accomplishing well what- it sets out to do. 



DISpilSSION - 




■ ' - - '■ 

At this point t.he coordinator should offer the 'group the 

opportunity t«" discuss the material and t'heir concerns" about it.- 

Have any of the question^ from the 'earlier discussion (listed - 

on the board) heen answered? Are there any new ones to add? Are 

there any concerns which need to be aired immediately?" 
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SIMULATION 



Form into groups of no less than three, no more than four. I 

You will haire a few minutes to'choosfe from your own "experience a I 

' ■ " - ' I 

situation" which fits the following criteria.: ■ v / I 

• , \. • I 

.1. YotJ had soirie'emQtional involvement in the situation. ,, I 

' ' ■ * J - . ■ ■ ■ I 

2. -' The situation needed' some sort of resolution. I 

- ... V ' \ 

3. - theire were* several -possibilities for solution or - -I 

■.resolution of the siJtuat ion .Which needed to be ex^^lored, I 
^ 4'. The situation is onfe^which -you feel comfortable revealing I 
- to the- other memb&is-e*' your giroup. j I 
After each- person has settled dn a situation, two of the group I 
members assume th^ ^les of "group fnember" and "group leader." The I 

I 

remaining group members, act as observers. Each interaction should I 
be tape-recorded.'- The "group member" describes' his situation. I 
After each complete statemejut of, a thought, the "gcoup leader" I 
reflects back to the membei;;^ the 'content or feeling, or both if I 
app^ropriate, of that, statement. The observerfs) should time the ' I 
interaction. If the group has Ihree members, the observer should I 
Halt the interaction in no more than seven minutes. If the group 
has four members, the observers * should ' halt the interaction in no - 
more than tive minutes-. After the intecaction is ended, 'the "group 
leader" " should oxpres^ whatever feelindfs he may have had -(during the 
interaction in terms of " I-messages. " These /statement^' shiiulB also J 

■ I 

be taped. ' ^ ' 

After this the group shoulf^^Teplay the tape, stopping it after 



each stat.ement by the "group leader" for' cftmments by any of the 

* ■ ■ » » , , 

participants. Each respoiAe. should be evaluated as to type? and 
quality. Specific points fot rating the "leader's" active lipten- ' 
ing responses woliid inclVde: , ^ 

L. Did the leader clarify and empathize in his reflective 

statement? •, . . " ' 

■.i ■ ' ■ * 

^ 2. Did the leader reflect a Statement .accurately , avoiding ^ ■ 

> 

> factual, errors, not undershooting or overshooting the 
quality of feelings? 
3'. Did the leader keep the- response in the here-and-now, 
' not implying* patterns bf behavior? 

4. Did the leader name the member's feeling, or a possible 
action which might arise from it, or use an analogy to 
describe it? 

5. Did .the leader avoid a non-reflective response such- as: 

♦ « 
criticizing, preaching, offering a solution, being , 

^ / logical , inter jecting his own experience, diagnosing, 
questioning? * \ ^ , 

.6. Did the leader avoid indirectly .inserting his own'feelings 
into his response? ^ ^ , ^ " ^ ' * 

Specific points for ^rating the expression of "leader's" own 
feelinqs Would inclyde: . - 

1. Did tho leader" name hig town feelings and the specific * ' 
situation they are relatecr to? 

2. Did-,the leader avoid "you-messages?** 

3. Did the leadpr avoid implying patterns of behaj^ior by 
restriqtinq his statement to the here-and-«now? 
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* 'If your group has thre'e mem'^ers; try ■ to> keep €hf length- of- 
the interac1;:ion and the" tape replay a^d discussi:ion within .twenty ^ 
'mifiutes. If you» gro^p' has four members >: try td keep the length 
within -15 minutes. ' . • ' . - ^ 

-V After the £irst interaction and. discussion change rjoles 
within tlje group. By the time "all your inter,actiQns and discus-^ 

sions are tiompletedv each member >should have.^..been^ "group leader/" 

' ■ •••• \ — '-• ■ - - : ' ■ • . • - ^■ ; • ■• ■ ^ . . . ; * ^ 

"group.meimbier" and observer at least once. /> *^ \ 



IN-DEPTH STUDY AND lPRACTICE 

Select a type ^ of "group you would like to styidy in more depth 
from among the following three: task groupt, guidance group, cour>- 
seiing group." Refer to the refeofences below for selected in-depth - 
readings on- th'is type of group. You wxll have a Ixmxt of fxve ' 
hours of reading time. ^ * - ^ — - " ^ : . 

When* y.ou have completed. as 'much of the reading as possible, 
you will meet with th6 other members^^who have also selected- this ^ ' 
type of ..group. Your purpose will be to develop a presentation to- 
the other two groups on the mdi^t imporjbant aspects of your type 
of. group.: These may' include points to consider in setting up :a 
group., group procedures/ jtiethods of facilitating group funptioh- ' 
ing, or anything else your group decides is imporjiant about the 
type of group you are studying. ^.The gelectioji of these aspects ^ 
and the manrier of the presentation are up to the group/ with one 
CQndition:. every group member should partiaipa-te ih some way. in 
the presentation. The presentatibn might be 'a series of talks, a^ 

panel discussion, a -skit, a ^ narrated * pantomime , or whatever the 

* » . ■. * \ . 

group chooses.' The presentation should be Jio.more than 15 minUtes. 
Your' preparation time will be approximately one hour. 

„ "During your -preparation, practice the ' listening and .expression 
skills we ha^/e; presented,. Try to avoid having one group ^leadier. 
Try'lto evaluate your group's activity as you go along. 'What stage, 
'of evolution is it in? Does it display any of the charact:eristics 



of * effective groups? 
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ypu will^ f ind paper in the '! Notes •' section fgr taking notes 
on your reading and to aid in preparing your presentation. 
feeadin^s in Task Groups - . / , ^ 

i; Bales, Robert F. Interaction Process Analysis . Cambridge, 
' • Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley, 195p. - 

'' • ^ ' 

2; 'Festlngel:, L. S. ^chachter, and K. Bacic.- Social Pr essures 
in In£ormal GrotTps . New York: Harpe,r , -1950 . 

3. Hill/.wr F. I/earning Through Discussion . Beverly Hillsi 
Sage Publications, 1962. - - ^ . " 

4. Maier, Norman R. F. Problem-Solviny Discussions and - 
Conferences . Chapters 1 through -6, chapter 9;- if time 

'\ permits , chapters 7^ and, 8. 

3 Rogers, Cgrl R. Excerpt from "Barriers and Gateways to 

Communicatioh, " article reprinted from Harvard Business r 
Review' ,. ^July-^ugust, 19 52., " 

6-.- Schmuck, Richard A. ' and, Patricia A. Schmack. Group . Processes 
ij^ the Classroom. . Dubuque, • iWa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1971. 

7. Stogdill,' R. M. Hand^k of Jeadersh ip-; A Survey of 

Theory and Research . New York: Free Press, 1974. . 

- « • ' 

' 8 . ' Warters , J . 'Group Guidance; Principles and Practices . 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. pp. 59-92. 

Readings in Guidance Groups ' / ^ ' ^ * ft-- 

1. Bennett,'" Margaret E. Guilarice .and Counseling in Groups. 
^ Chapters 1, 4, 5; one or mor6-,^hapters of interest from 

chapter 8 on as time allows. ■ 

2. - Caldwell, E. Group Techniques ^ for the Classroom T eacher. 

Chicago: 5l?A, 1959. *. 

3. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department #f Public Instruc- 

' tion:- Group Techniques in Guidance . Introduction and Chapter 1. 

* , • " ■ 

4 . redder, R. The rfigh School Principal and Staff rD evelopment 
' * Group Guidance: New York: Teachers College, pbiJ. 

. E ; , . . , . 

■ V . • ■ ■■ ■ . 
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5. Festinger,-L. S. Schachter, and K. Back. Social Pressures 
in Informal Groups . New York: Harper, 1950. . 

6. Hill,» w! FV Learning Through Discussion . Beverly Hills: 
Sage Publications, 19 62. ~ 

7. Rogers, Carl R. Excerpt from "Barriers and Gateways to ' , 
communication," article reprinted from Harvard Business 

Review , Ji^ly-August 1952. ^ ' 

8. Schmuck, Richard A. and Patricia S.. SChmuck. Group Processes 
in the Classroom. Dubuque, Iowa: Wih. C. Brown Co., 1971. 

9. Tolbert, E. L. Counseling for Career Development . | "Boston:; 
Houghton Mifflin, 1974. Chapter 8, pp.. 207-209. 

10. War ter s, H. Group Guidance: Principles ' and Practices. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 19 60. -pp. ^29-287. 

headings in Group Counseling "• • • 

1. Bales, Robert F. Interaction Process. Analysis . Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley, 1950. 

2. Bates, Marilyn, and Johnson, C. D. Manual for Group Leaders . 
Chapters 2, 3, 4, 10. Chapter- 11 for ^ementafy level coun- 
seling. Chapters 6 through 9 as time allows. ^ 

3 Benoit, R. B. "Behavioral Group Counseling: The Counselorr 
as a Teacher. " In A. M. Mitchell, & C. D^ Johnsoli (Eds.)f,. 
Therapeutic Techniques i Working Models for the Helpiqg , 
Professional. * . ' ■ ' ■ . 

"~ — I 

4. Berne, E. Ga mes People Play . New York: Grove Press, 1964. 

5. commonwealth, of Pennsylvania, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion: . Group Techniques in Guidance . Introduction and Chap- 
ter 2. .' 

6. Division of Instruction, Pupil Personnel Services Section, 
Minnesota Department of Education: Personalized Education 
. Using Group Methods . 1975. 

7. Gazda, G. M. Group Counseling: A Developm ental Approach. 
' Boston: Allyn & Bacon; 1971. 

Gazda .,-^M. (Ed.) Theories and Methods of Group Counseling 
In ^thfe Schools . Springfield, 111.:. Tnomas, iyoy. 
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APPLICATION PROCEDUI^S 

' - : '■ ^. " ' . • 

Think about one group ses.sion that you led or in which you parti- 
cipate<a during the last six moi>i;hs. Answer the following questions 
with that group in mind. 

• « » ■ 

!• What type of group was it? 



2* " Who participated? 



, 3* What were £he purposes or goals of the group? 



4. What aid the c/roup-do? How did it operate? What procedures 
did it follow? / . ' 



' . ■ • - . ^ ^ — 

5. How would you characterize the group session in terms of. the 
stages in the evolution of group identity? Which stage did 
your group seem to , be in? Give examples to support your 
judgijient. 




6. Rate your'^roup according to the six characteristics of effec- 
tive groups. Give examples, to support your ratings. 



a. Participation: Good 
example: . -- - 



Needs Improvement 



b. Disagreement: Good 
exampJLes;- 



Needs Improvement 



c. Free expression of thought: Good 
example: [ 




Needs Improvement 



d. Free expression of feelings: Good 
example: 



'.Needs Improvement 




*. Agreement by consensus: Good 



^eeds lmpro\^ement 



example : 
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f , • Self-evaluation: Good Needs Improvement 
examp 1 e : ■ 



Now. thinR about the skills you have learned in this module— listen- 
ing for and reflecting content; listening for and reflecting feel- 

. ings; and perceiving and expressing^ accurately one's' own feelings. 
Cohsider an existing group situation in which you might apply these 
skills in the future. Or, if you prefer, consider a hypothetical 
group of one of the three major types. Imagine how you would set 
it up an<? the ways in which you might apply the skills. Be as 
specific and detailed as you can. Describe §is many actual or hypo- 
thetical situations as y6u wish. Use the Skills Appl-ication Chart 
on the following page and extra paper from the "Notes" section if 
necessary. When you have completed the appliqijtion exercises, get 

- together with other '•{participants and share your description and 
ideas. Show, your completed application sheets to the workshop 
coordinator for his approval - . - - * 
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ftfST- ASSESSMENT 




The questions that follow should indicate whethex you have ^achieved 
the objectives of this module. _ 

' o Part 1 , 

1. Define in a paragraph each the four types of groups with which 
counseling personnel should be familiar' to implement a compre- 
hensive career guidance system. .Include information on appro- ^ 
priato paEiticipants, major purpose (s), and typical procedures 
in your paragraphs. (pp. 21-26) 



Task Groups 
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Guidance Groups 
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List in thoir ty.pic^l order and define the four stages in the 
evolution of a group identity. «PP» 29-31) 

1 ; : : : '■ • 



•'2. 



f 

3. 



4. 
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3, 



"Liist and briefly describe- the six characteristics of ef fee- 
; Ci\*B groups'^diseusse'd in. this module., (pp. 31r33> 



•1. 



2. 
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Parti 2 . • " 

You will need a'^cassette recorder for' the rest of the 
post-'assessment . The coordinator has a cassette tape 
containing statements to which you will respond to 
demons.trate ^S^our ability to reflect content and feel- 
ings and to express your own feelings. When you a:re 
ready/' play the tape in the presence of a judge who 
will rate your responses. Further directions are 
included on the* tape. (pp. 35-57) 




/ POST-ASSESSMENT . 



ANSWER KEY 



.saB^d BuTMOixo/ aqt^ uo papnioux aae 9 - saAxr^oaCqo uo aoueuiJOj Jed 



3. ^^^d 

* • \ . ^ ^ ' ■ • 

• ■ \/ ^ . • ^. ^ - - . ^ . - ■ ^ • ' 

•£ aAxr^oaCqo paAaxqoe aABlI xixm noA uaqq^ 'op A^lI:^ gi 
apeui sr^uxod ioC-Gui-aqi apn^oux suoxt^xuxjep anoA aans a.:H^w •:^x^:^. 

50 ee ~ le seB^d uo punc^g; sx'' uoxr^senb sxqr^ o:^ aaMSU^ aqi 

* '* ^ • . 

•suxBaq si^oB dnojB pae/Ao:^ ssaaBoad pu^ paAax(ioB "uaaq sipq v. 
A:^x4u^px dnoaB, go e^ua* e qoxiiM ^B^:^s aqr^K-^ BuTuaog^aad 

' ^Aqtxqifciepx dnoaB e ot^ux Vs^^npaoqad pU^ sasodand dno:cB pu^ 
sdxusu^-^f^faj i^uosaed go uoxt^niosaa go aBer^s aip - BuxuiaoN *e 

\ -At^xAxt^oH sr^x ux dnoaB aqr^ go sr^xuiTi 
'"xeanpaDo;td pue I^uosaad a^i Bux.r^sa:^ " go " aBe':^s aqr^ - BuxuIap:^S ''Z 

•sasodJtnd :ixaii:^ go pue aalir^oue (^uo go srcaquiaui dnoaB , 
- 4ioxie:toidxD iiexq^irux pue aaVuno'oua go aB^a^s aqr^ Bun:uiicod[ -i. 

jJel •J aATtioaCqo aAaxqoe o:^ noA aog uaAxfe aapao alI:^ 

aqi ux le-ez saBed uo- punog sx .'uoxr^sanb .sxqr^. o:^ aaMsu^ aqi 



•axnpoiu sxii:^ go i aA^r^oaCqo paAaxtfoe .aApq' jioA ua^-:^ 'saaupaooad 
IigoidA:^ pue V(s) asodind aoCeiii ' sr^uedxoxr^a^d aaexadoadde uo 
/(ioxr^euiaogux uxer^uoo^ sqdeaB^aed. inoA 'dnoaB go adAq| qoea aog^ 'gi 
•:^x^;^'aq:^ go 9^-12 saBisd uo punog sx uox:^?anb sxq:^ o:^ aaMsue aqi 'i 



Groups and Grouj) Leadership Skills 



RATIN.G SHEET^ 



\ 



Group Guidance Situation 
1. Ref Irecting. content 
2^ Reflecftirig feelings 
X. Sending 'I-message * 



Task Grou^ Situation 

1/ Reflecting* content., 
2\ 'R^figcting feeHngs 
3, Siding I-message 



JSroup CQunseling Situation 

1. Reflecting content 

w 2: Reflecting feelings^ 

. >(' 3, Sending I-message' 



Acceptable 



Unacceptable 



■ ■ i . 



'-•V 



Participant's Name 



Judge's Name 
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GroupS^M Group ^leadership Skills ^ 



RATING CRITIRIA 



Ref JLectting 
content 



Reflecting 
feeling^ 



Sending 
i^messages. 



1 \ 



Acceptafcle 



clarifies content 
expresses^ acceptance 
dascribes behavior ^ . 
remains in the present 
remains */ith speaker's 
* own data 



clarifies feeling 
expresses empathy * 
names feeling 
states analogy to 

feeling, 
describes an action 

that illustrates* 

feeling 
remains in'the present 
ir^mains with speaker *s 

own data 



^ elates own feeling 

^ ; directly 
states behavior that 
I caused feeling 
<^ remains curtent 



Unacceptable 



criticizes 
offers ^solution 
preaches or moralises 
interjects own exper- 
iences 
evaluates or judges 
makes implications 



criticizes 
offers solubion 
preache.s dir rnqrallzes 
interjects^ own exper- 
iences \ . - 
evaluates, or judges 
makes implications 
over- or under-states 
feeling level % 



implies own feelings ^ 
instead of expres- * 
sing' them directly 
makes inferences aboul: 

other's feelings 
makes ; inferences abqjjrt 
..other's behavior 
suggests behavior pat- 
terns 
categorizes, judges 
criticizes 
offers solutions 
preaches or moralizes 



v9 

To achieve' Objective 4, the trainee must receive an "acceptable" 
rating each ti^me he reflects the content of -a statement/ 

To achieve Objective 5, the trainee must receive an "apceptabie'* 
rating each time he reflects th? feelings communicated, by a.^ 
statement. , ^ . ^ . ^ . ' 

To achieve Objective 6, the trainee must receive an • "acceptable" 
rating each time he sends an I-nnessage. ^ , - 
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COORDINAtOR'S ME AND FUNCTIONS 

Your role as' coordinator is very : important. Your responsi- 
bilities fall iJito four cate^orifes. ' ' ' ■ ' - 

Set. the Tone . ' " 

■ ■■ » • ^ -» . ' •■ 

Set the right mood. fJon't make- things ^adly and boring. 

Inject humor intJ^he activities and discussions, allow people to 

• • , ■ ■ .. • - . . 

have fun. f On the other*hand,. make^ it clear that- there is a very 

. ■ .1 « 

serious purpose behind the workshop. People should be relaxed but 

al'ert, interested, ^ind motivated. V / ''v 

Set t he Pace , . • " 

Maintain the right pace. If things bog down, inject some 
humor, ask some 'provocative questions, get a, lively discussion 

• * ' ^ 

going. If things are going too ""fast and people are getting lost, 

slow down, the pace, call , for questions,, make sure participants a^e 

• ' ( 

absorbing the material. Keep the flow smooth at junctures in the 

module.* Wind .up one activity with a satisfying resolution and 

ease participants into the nexl;* Take brealis* as 'you sens^ they 

. . . • - , ■ 7 

are needed. Bo flexible in structuring activities, adapt td 
individuals and situati9ns as needed. Regard times listed in the 
"Module Outline" as flexible. . . • - * 

Facilitate ^ ^ 

' Enjcourago discussion and interaction from the participahts. 
Bring out the' shy people, don't let thi^ aggressive ories" dominate. 
^,Seek out questions and ufieasiness ,' get them into the open, talk, 
them over, especially at the (beginning. Watch facial -expressions 




and body lanquaqe* Be a trouble shooter. Spot problems and 
work them out. In short, act as a guide through' the module, but 
"•^y not to get in. the way. 
Evaluate . 

Make sur% participants"'^axeTieaded in the right directi^o^, - 
nudg^' them that way when they're not. Judge whether they perform , 

' ' — . ^ . ' ^^^^ ^. . 

adequately in the activities and assessments. Keep ;a rWSord o*f 
how each participant does. In general, try to maintain' the quality 
level of the w;prksh6p. i ' 

• K 

Specific Functions Coor iinator ' . . ^ 



^Prior to workshop: ' * ' 

1. Study the module thoroughly ahead of time. Be familiar 
with- all participant materials and this Coordinator's 
Guide. • ^ 

2. Make surq all needed materials are present" for ti^ef work- 
\^ shop (see list -entitled /Outside Materials Needed for 

Module"). ' • 

3. Prepare and duplicate cassette recordings for Post-Assess- 
ment of the group participants ffcbm the Post-Assessment 



tapd script included in this guide.* 

if^lie 



4. . Appoint and train judges to evaluatefthe Post-Assessment 

Tapo Script Activity. (Sufefgest 1 judge for each 5 partici- 
pants.) The judges will use the rating sheet and rating 
criteria Included in this quide. 

5. Duplicate sufficient copies of the Judge's Rating Sheets 
for each participant. 



At "the workshop: 

1. Introduce yourself to participants and them to each other.' 
Briefly explain your background and the role y^ vijll .rLlrj 
in the module.. 

2. Establish time limits (lunch^ when day ends) and schedule\ 
for the dai^,. and dp your best to stick to it. 

3. Introduce initial activity. 

4. Lead discussion following initial activity (note the out- 
line of it later in this guide). 

5. ^ Introduce thj& basic purposes and structure of the module 

J^(sec outline on- page 5.) Put p^articipants ' questions on 

>the board/ unless they* re irftmediately resolvable. 
' 6. Start particijDants in tl?fe Pre-fAssessment . When they , have 
completed itf place questions| on the board* 

7. Run the ^^tape-slide presentation. " Head any .discussion 'fol- 
• lowing tihis'^ .placing additional questions on the, board. 

8. Start partrcipants on the Initial Reading. ^ » 

9'. Lead discussion following the ^reading ♦ * .Discuss the ques- 
tions' on the board and any new ones that come up. 
ICfv Start par.ticipants on the Simulation and assist where 
necessary. / 

11. St/rt participaipty(^ on In-Dept'h Study and Practi^ce. Cii^cu- 
l^te among part icitpajits during the reading to answer ques- 
4ions ancl help wherever possible. Schedule and facilitate 

>he presentations. 

12. Start participants on the Application Procedures. ' Schedule 
and fac^ilitate discussions. Examine completed application* 

91 ^ " . 
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sheets, approve them if they seem complete and logical. 

13. Conduct the Post-Assessment, Collect the regults.^ If 
time permits, evaluate ea<:to of the participants oo their 
performance. Finish after the workshop if necessary. 

, Keep a written account d£ your evaluations and discuss 
each with the appropriatiB participant. 

14. Conduct a Wrapup session. Your tasks here ajre to: 

a. Summarize^ what has^ gone on and been accomplished. \ 

b. Resolve any unanswered questions.' . ^ ^. 

c. Point out sources flir additional s^udy. Go through 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^-t^^ Reference section briefly, add any sources you 
know of. 

d. Mention any technical assistance available — experts 
related to module tppics to whom they might be able 
to turn. 

15. 'Throughout, observe how things go, collect suggestions 

for ways to improve the module. Keep a written account , 
of these.. 

16. Submit copies of documents related to^ items 12, 13^, and - 
15 in this section to the overall workshop director.^ 
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: OUTSIDE MATERIALS NEEDED 
FOR MODULE 

1. Bates, M*, & Johnson, C. D, A Manual for Group Leaders (2nd . 

ed.). Denver: Love Publishers, 1972, ; i 

2. Bennett, M. E. - Guidance and Counseling in Groups (2nd ed.) . 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963, ^ ^ 

3. Commonwealth pf Pennsylvania, Department of Public Instruction, • 

Bureau of Guidance Services. Group Techniques in Guidance ^ 
Harrisburg, ^ P^. : , Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 1968. ^ 

4. Maler, N, Problem-solving Discussions and Conferences: 

Leadership Methods and Skills , New York: McGraw-Hill, 19€3. 

5. Poqers, C. R.,.& Ro^thlisberger, F, J. "Barriers and Gateways- 

to Communication." Harvard Business Review , 1952, No. 52408, 
'28-34. 




VERBAL PRESENTATION lOLLOWING 
INITIAL ACTIVITY 

\ ■ - / ^ 

Coordinator makes presentation such as following: 

These skits have showi/examples pf skills that haye been found tq 
WORK in group coun^ling situations vs. those i^na't DON'T WORK. 

1. niVING A "LOGICAL" RESPONSE: "But Bilt, how else could 
thoy manage, all those thousands of students?" This ignores 
fciie feeling of dislike for big universities that iiill 

I "/displays. .To the extent that the leader ignored members' v 
feelings, he treats members, as unimportant. Responding 
to feelings with facts often clouds' the issue. 

2. PFEACHIMO: "But worth it, Tom. We've all got to take 
risks to grow." The leader ignores Tom's cues that he 

^ . might be afraid. of going away to, college. 

3. CRITICIZING: "That's not exactly responsible behavior. 
Bill." This doesn't allow Bill the right to his feelings 
of pleasure at his idea. ' , 

4. ADMONISHING: "That's the voice of experienc^ speaking . 
I think you'd all do well' to consider it." 

■ * * ' 

5. GIVING SOLUTIONS INAPPROPRIATELY: ."You should check out. 
scholarships and loans, Laurie," The leader apparently 
assumes that Laurie doesn't know enough to check these 
thinff^ o*ut for herself. Advice is appropriate at ,times, 
of dbikrse, but this advice does not show respect for 
L.iuriA's own ability to handle her life. 

"It's important for you to pick a goal for yourself, 
consider cpnsequences, and. behave .in the way that's the 
best overall." ' Though the leader's statement is true, 
it implies that Bill has not done 4ny of these things in 
deciding on the jDersonal value of his bicycle trip, to him. 

6. INTFRJFCTING om EXPERIENCE INAPPROPRIATELY: "A friend 

oT mine from my high school »days called- me last month, • 
' and t-old me how sick , of his job he Was and,4aowhe rcijrct- 
- ted not having gone t6 college." Especial/y after the 
conversation which has gone .be?or'^, the leader's account 
«of his friend '-s phone call is likely to strike the students 
as unrelated to their feelings about college. "That's the 
kind I went to and I^ve always been glad." This comment 
• m'i<?ht be valuable In oth^r circumstances. But the leader's 
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failure' tolisten and respond to the students' feelings 
makes it unlikely that they will listen to his with any 
sympathy or sense of identification at this point. 

7. REPORTING GROUP MEMBERS' STATEMENTS INACCURATELY: "What 
Joanne said about never going back is the truth." Joanne 
said her father said that. She said she didn't feel that 
way at all. 

8. '- REFLECTING FEELINGS INACCUIQ(teLY (OR NOT AT ALL): "And 

Joanne's right in thinking big campuses are stimulating." 
Joamie didn't express the thought that big campuses are 
stimulating* She expressed a feeling of ' hopefulness that 
they could be. "Riding a bike around the worlpl wouldn't 
get you any closer to your goals." Bill thinks riding a 
bike around the world would be fun? the leadef doesn't 
- respond to his pleasure in his dream at all. 

9. UNAWARENESS OF OWN FEELINGS: Tone of whole interaction. 
The leader probably would have been surprised at students' 
feelings that "he's trying to force us to go to college, 
and to go right away." He would probably have responded 
that he merely wants them to understand why college is 
important and how it. can be rewarding, and that their 
choices are up to them. There are at least two possibil- 
ities here: ' 1) he really does want to force them and 
doesn't admit it to himself, or 2) he does want them to 
make own choices but^/*r±^ bommunice^tion style does not 
convey that. 



What did second leader do right? 

1. He refrained from all the "evaluative" kxnds of comments 
reflected An the previous interaction. He did the fol- 



lowing things: 
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2. He listened for the CONTENT of what thel\g^dents siid. 
"It soundsMlke you think college could be^or|:-,jafJa ^ 
factory, rather than a growth experience." "Sounds like 
just the opposite problem. It's no fun to have no privacy, 
either." "You think you'd learn more doing that^ right now 
than in college." 

3. He, listened for the FEELINGS implied by what the studejats 
said. "Sounds to me, Tom, like you feel torn." "You 
don't feel that way." 

4. . He PARAPHRASED the content and feeling of students' state- 
^ ments back to them. Content: "It sounds like you think 

college could be sort ^of a factory, rather than a growth 
experience." "Sounds 'like just the opposite problem." 
"You think you'd learn more doing that right now than in 
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college." Feeling: "Sounds to me, Tom,, like you feel 
' torn." "You don't think they're being too fair with you." 
"You don't feel that way." In -doing this he accomplished 
two things: 1) encouraged the students to fully express 
themselves so that they and the others^ could understand 
clearly what ^. was meant; 2) conveyed his respect for the 
studacLts as people, their ideas, feelings, fears and dreams. 

5. He EMPATHIZED with students , attempting to look at situa- 
tions from their viewpoint. "You think there are other 
things of value in life besides classroom learning." 

♦ - "Sbunds to me, Tom, like you feel torn." 

6. He CLARIFIED students' positions as he saw them for them- 
selves and for one another. "Tom must have some feelings 
that it's not an easy thing to do." 

7. He SUGGESTED A SOLUTION WHEN APPROPRIATE. "There's money 
available from some very unusual sources." After •Laurie 
had "expressed her feelings and revealed her need for know- 
ledge about , sources of financial assistance, the leader 
could make suggestions of fact. 

8. Throughout the interaction, he MODELED the kind of behavior 
he hoped to encourage in, the students. . * 

9. He REVEALED HIS OWN FEELINGS when it was appropriate. 
"I'm glad to see all of you looking at all sides of the 
picture. .It makes me confident that you'll make some well- 
thought-out choices. 

The first leader wasn't trying to do anything wrong. He was 
trying to help a group of young people with some college potential 
to consider their futures. He recognized some of their feelings: 
he sensed Tom was afraid to take risks and that Laurie vanted to 
go to college. He obviously felt college would be a worthwhile 
experience for these students and wanted them to consider going. 
But he probably alienated more than he convinced. He assumed that 
hi^ greater knowledge of higher education qualified him to tell 
students what they should feel, instead of listening and working 
' with what they did feel. , 

The second leader didn't get anybody's mind made up about 
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college.^ But he' alldi^ed the students to think for themselves. . 
He solicited their feelings and ideas about each situation and 
treated those -feelings and ideas with respect. He encouraged, 
mature behavior by treating the students as if they were capable- 
of" it. He helped them clarify what they really meant ,by their \ 
Statements and what they really felt about their lives. And he 
Mfhaved as if he trusted them to consider optioffi and consequS'nces — 
ancl his trust made them better equipped to do that. 

^ In what situations" might guidance, counseling, and other per- 
sonnel be needed as group leaders? They might be needed in any sit- 
uation where each member of the group should or may have a contribu- 
tion to make toward the group's goal. Teaching guidance units to 
classroom-sized groups would call for group leadership skills if 
class discussion were to follow the presentation. Conducting small 
counseling groups with students certainl»y would. Group meetings 
with other counseling or teaching personnel for purposes of problem- 
solving would call for these skills. PTA meetings or other meetings 
with groups of parents or the public might. Even a conference with 
both of a -child's parents might be called a group meeting and might 
require group leadership skills. 

What is the group leader's role? Basically, it is the opposite 
of (il?pensing information or handing out solutions. The group 
leader's role is to facilitate the accomplishment of the group's 
goals. It is to promote the full use of each member • s resources in 
reaching the group's goals. -This sometimes m^ans, as in the second 
skit, that the group leader* is not primarily a contributor of ideas 
^or feelings. In fact, some authors feel that the group leader 
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detracts from his functions as leader to the extent that he cbntri- 

' — ^ ' 

butes. For example, his authority as leader, or as counseling staff 
member,' or as bos^x m^Y ntake the group unwilj.ing to treat his con- 
. tributions' like anyon^xelse* s. This may not be true in, all situa- 
tions. But the" group leadter' s primary function is to observe the 
group process in action and help remove obstacles to its progress. 
In other words^ he is there to improve communication. 

In order-^o meet the first three objectives of" this module 
you will need to demonstrate, a familiarity with the' general charac- 
teristics of groups. You will be asked to show your knowledge of 
the four types of groups described in the module and how they differ; 
to give a brief description of group evolution; and to list and 
describe six characteristics of effective gtdups. Meeting these 
objectives should help you know something of what to expect in each 
type of group, and understand and evaluate any group with which you 
are working. To meet the last three objectives you will need to 
exhibit behavioral 'Skills of a kind essential to effective group 
leadership. They are: 'l) listening for and reflecting content of 
a speaker's statement; 2) listening for and reflecting feelings 
implied by a speaker's statement'; and 3) perceiving and verbalizing 
one's own feelings. Use of these skills was illustrated in the 
second skit, and their lack of application shown in" the first skit. 
These three are fundamentally skills in perceiving and expressing. 
Compuletinq this module will give you practice in the specific kinds 
of perception and expression appropriate to the concept of leader 
as facilitator,. Of course, w4 all listen 'to what others say every 
day, and we all grasp a lot of what" is said to us or we wouldn't 
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survive. But listening of the kind we have described in our skit 

is of an unusual kind and is a powerful tool. When you complete 

this module, hopefully you will not only be able to grasp more of 

the implications of what people say than you could before, but also 

be able to put this reflective kind of listening to work to foster 

the growth of the group members with whom you work, 

(Leader next outlines plan for the day roughly as follows, inserting 
breaks for lunch, coffee, end of first day where appropriate. ) 

Next I'll be distributing a pre-assessment for you to complete, 
to help you pinpoint where you stand now on the knowledge and skill 
areas covered^in the module. Then we'll see a short slide-tape 
overview of the information in tjie module. After that you will 
begin the initial reading, which should take no more than an hour 
to complete. 

After the initial reading, we will have an hour-long session 
where you will break into groups and practice the listening and 
self-expression skills with one another. After that you will 
select out of three types of groups the one that interests you most 
and do more in-depth reading about it. You will then meet with 
the others who chose this same type of group to study further, and 
develop a presentation about the most valuable points of your read- 
ing for the other two groups. /After that you will consider the* 
application of information you have learned in your own setting. 
Then you wiH tako the post-assessment to measure what you've 

*Tf no slid^-tapo i^s available, have participants read through the 
script of the presentation found in Appendix B. 
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learned. Finally, we^ll address any remaining questions and wind 
things up* 



nize that any^ group leader or any group member may be either a man 
or a woman. But. to avoid cjumsy language they have been unable to 
avoid the universal "he" in many instances.. 

Do you have any questions? (If appropriate, presenter lists 
on board questions which will need further discussion later in 
workshop in order to reach resolution.) , 



One last point: the authors of these materials fully recog- 



1^ 
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POST ASSESSMENT TAPE SCRIPT ■ 

Narrator: This tape represents the post-assessment exercise for 

Ol5i96tives 4 to 6 of the staff development module "Groups and ' 
Group Leadership Skills." On it you will hear conversations 
that occurred io three types of groups. I will explaii> th^ 
general situation before each conversation. . After you hear 
the conversation, I will ask you to«step ipto the role of one - 
of the group members. The last statement of the conversation 
• Will be repeated three times. After the first repetition I 
wil9> ask you to reflect tJie content of the* statement. When 
the statement is repeated' the second time I will ask you to. 
reflect the feelings the speaker is communicating. After the 
third repetition I will ask you to resportd to the .statement . 
by sending an "I-message" to communicate your feelings. ^ A . 
trained judge will listen to your responses and rate, th^m either 
"acceptable" or "unacceptable" according to ef prespecified , cri- 
teria. A copy of the rating sheet' the judge will 'Use is 
included in the post-assessment answer key.^ You may ,sti^y it 
now if you wish. If you have any questions*, stop the tape and - 
ask the coordinator before proceeding. 

■ . _ » 

Pause ^ ' * 

All set? Okay, here is the first situation'. 

Fifteen high school juniors attend a weekly group guidance ses- 
sion with their counselor. The purpose of this meetings is to ^ 
help members gather and consider^information that might be use-' 
ful in thoi-r career planning. Croup members have just received 
the results of a standardized vocational interest test they 
took earlier. The counselor has just finished a general expla- 
nation of the vocational interest profiles they refceived. Three 
- 'students are discussing their profiles. 

« 

Student 1: Wowl This came out about as I expected, ' but look at 
"Out-of-doors.'^ I'm right at the top on that one. 

Student 2: . Sure. No wonder. You wanted to be outside on the fi^st 
nice Saturday in spring rather than in the guidance office taking 
a test. ' - 

Student 3: These test results are useless. What a waste of time it 
was taking that test. ■\- 

Narrator:^ Imagine you. ar.e the counselor. Reflect the content of ■ 
this statement, - 

Stud^ent 3:. These test results are useless. What a was.te of time 
it was taking that -test. . 
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(Pause 'one minute) * ' ' • 

Narrator: Now, reflect the feelings behind .this statement, 

f - 

Student 3; These test ^result? are useless. What a waste of time 
it was taking that test. " / 

(Pause one minute) • . ^ 

. f 1 V ^ 

Narrator;' And now, send an "I-message" that communicates your 
feelings in response to this statemfejit. * - . 

Studenl^S: These test results are uselesjs. What.a*wa&te of ^tim^ ' 
iS^as taking that test. ; * v - - , 

'(Pause one minute) • ' ' ' * ^ 

Narrator: O.K.? Now let'« moVp on to the second situation.. 

A task group is 'trying to select a site for an occupational 
awareness field trip, part of a^new elementary ,car^r guidance 
prog:^am they are planning. The program is ^ing>{Hi«hed by a 
counselor. Two teachers' seem willing, to coope»«rte.^ 

Teacher 1: I think we should go to. the firehouse as we've done 
before. The children love to see the tire engines arid ttte 
firfemen^ always enjoy talking about their work. , ~ ' 

Teacher 2: YesI And we cou*d increase the career rej^vance of, 
the trip by teaching a unit on the work and life'-stylte qf a 
fireman before going. The boys could make firehats." . . 

Counselor: Wait a minutel The way you're talking all the Tittle 
girls will end 'up mc5thers or nurses. How about a trip^ to the 
research -lab where the kids can see both men and women peering 
into microscopes. , . 

*Nat*rator: . You are to. assume the role pf ^the district director of 
' guidance,: the fourth member of the task group. Reflect the 
'content- of this statement. . — . 

# ' • * ' . \ 

Counselcpr: Wait a mlnute.I The way^you're talking all the little 
girjs will end up matHe^s or nurses. How about a trip to the 
^ research lab where the kids ,can see both men and women peering 
' ' into, microscopes, * " • 

(PausG one minute) 

Narrator: .Now, reflect the feelings behind this statement. 

Counselor: Wait a minute! The way you're talking all the little 
girls will end up another s or nurses. How about a trip to the 
research lab where the, kids can see both men and women peering 
* • into microscopes. 
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(Pause one minute) 

Narrator: And now, send an "I-message" that coimnunicates your 
feelings in response to this statement. 

Counselor: Wait a minutel The way you're talking all the little 
girls will end up mothers or nurses. How about a trip to the 
research lab where the kids can see both men and women peering 
into microscopes. 

(Pause one minute) " 

Narrator: Tho final iSituation occurs in a group counseling session. 
' Six junior high school students have been engaging in a lively 
discussion of "problems with parents." 

Student 1 (male): My mom bought me a pair of madras Betmuda shorts 
and matchinq knee socks for my birthday. \Boy, is she out of 

it: . I ; 

1 • I 

student 2 (female): Yeahl I got a one piece i^a^lii^ng suit with ^ 
little skirt from my dad. / 

Student '3: All grown-ups have lousy taste. My folks are just the 
same. They buy me things they'd like. They don't even know 
what I like. 

Narrator: You are the leader of the counseling group. Reflect 
the content of this statement. 

» 

Student 3: All grown-ups have lousy taste. My folks are just the 
same. They buy me things they'd like. They don't even know 
what^I like. 

(Pausie one minute) . 's,*''^ 

Narrator: Now reflect the feelings behind this statement; 

Student 3: All grown-ups have lousy taste. My folks are jast the 
same. Thoy buy me things they'd like. They don't even know 
what I liko. " * 

(Pause one minute^ ^ ^ - 

Narrator: Finally, send an "I-mcssage" that communicates your 
feelings in ronponse to this statements ^ 

Student 3: All qrown-up53 have lousy taste. My folks arr just the 

same. They buy me things they'd like. They don't even know 
what I like. 

(Pause one minute) • , 
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Narrator: You have now completed the post-assessment exercise 
I for the Staff Development Module "Groups and Group Leadership' 

Skills." Check your work on Part 1 using the aoswer key pro- 
vided. Go over the ratings you received on Part 2 with the 
judge. Before you leave this module, study the relevant pages 
in the text or resources the coordinator suggests from the 
reference list for any objective you failed to achieve. 
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JUDGE'S ftATING SHEET ^ 





Acceptable 


. " ■ .... 

Unacceptable 


Group Guidaoicc Situation 

!• Reflecting content 
• 

2. Reflecting feelings 

3. Sending I-message 






Task Group Situation 
1. Reflecting content 
2* Reflecting feelings 
3, Sending I-message 


- 




Group Counseling Situation 
1. .Reflecting content 
2/ Reflecting feelings 
3. Sending I-message 








Participant's Name 



Judge,' s Nanie 



0-' 
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JUDGE'S RATING CRITERIA 



Ref lectinq 
content 



Rof lucting 
feelings 



Sending 
I-messag»es 



Acceptable 



clarifiei^ content 
expresses aeoeptpnce 
describes behavior 
remains in the present 
remains with spekter's" 
own data 



clarifies feelijftg 
expresses empa^y 
names, feeling 
states analog/ to 

feeling 
describes an/action 

that illustrates 

feeling 
remains in Vjie present 
remains with\peaker ' s 

own data 



states own feeling 

directly 
states behavior that 

caused feeling 
remains current 



Unacceptable 



criticizes 
offers solution 
preaches or moralizes 
interjects own exper- 
iences 
evaluates or judges 
iti^es implications 



criticri?;es 
offers solution 
preaches ,or, moralizes 
inter jec#8i>Qwn exper- 
iences - 
evaluates or judges 
makes implications 
over- or undet-states 
'feeling lev4l 



If 




r/feel: 



implies owjy^f eelihgs 
instead bf expres- 
sing, th^m directly . 

es inference* about 
other's? feelings 
makeSMnfjerences abovrt: 

other*^ behavior 
suggests J3#havior pat- 
terns 
categorizes /fudges 

criticizes 
offers solution 
preaches or iwaraMze* 




To nrhirvo obicctivc 4, the trainee must receive an "acceptable 
fating each time he reflects the content of a statement. W 

TO achieve Objective 5, the trainee must receive an "acceptable- 
rating each hime he ref lects the feelings communicated by a 
" statement. 

To'arhievo Obiective 6, the trainee must receive an "acceptable" 
"rating each time he sends an I-message. 
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WRAP-UP 



Coordinator d6v€rs following points': ' v ' 

1. Sxiramairy 'Of workshop activities^ . \. . ■ . 

2. ^ Ren^aining questions or new questions about module topics should 

\' **• # >^ 

be resolved if E)ossible/ The coordinator should r'seek\ members' 

* . ..,«■'' ■■ . • 

• opinions, refer them to fura:her reading, or other appropriate 
vactions. . \ ■ - 

3* The coordinator shpuld go over, rdsotirce llbt with participants 
so 'that they Know how they can work on their own in 'more d,epth. 
4* The (Coordinator should make known anyfollowup^ help or techni- 
cal assistan^ce that will be -available to participants. . 
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TAPE-SLIDE SCRIPT ' 
GROUPS AND GROUP LEADERSHIP SKILLS 
' SPOKEN f ' 



2. 



5. 



8. 



9. 



Title Sli(3e: Groups 
and Group Leader"ship Skills 

Adult speaking in meeting, 
concerned iDut not upset. 



3 . Group leader fin same 
meeting, "speaking in 
response. 

4* Student in group, speaking, 



Shot of different group 
leader in group, speaking 
in response. , 

Different student in dif- 
ferent group, speaking, 
looking angry. , 

Different group leader in 
group, speaking in response, 



Title Slide: 
Groups . 



#2 above. 



Types of 



1 . Music — moderate tetnpo , no 
words. 5-6 "Seconds. Fades. 

2. "But we're ♦not addressing the 
problem of student acceptance 
and participation at all. 
What good can we really do if 
we don't, deal wii:h that point?" 

3. ' "YOU think student partici- 

pation should be one of our 
most important concerns." 

4. "I've been studying really 
hard in my chemistry class, 
but I don ' t seem to do any 
better on tests and I don't 
know what else to do." 

5. "You feel disappointed that 
your efforts aren't accom- 

. plishing irtuch." 

6. "None of the adults arbund 
this place like kids^. You 

all have it in for us." ^ 

7. " "I feel kind of hurt to hear 

you say that. " 

8. NARRATOR: There are several 
different types of groups 
with which guidance and coun-^ 
seling personnel may become 
involved. 

9. One type is a task group with 
*other staff member s7 tieacliers, 
cCdministrators, or students. 
This type of group has deci- 

' ' sions to make or products to 
turn out. 
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10. #4 above 



10, 



11. above 
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11, 



12i .Different fetudent in 

group, looking serious. 

13. Title Slide: Stages in 
.the^ Evolution of Group 

Identity. 

14. Grout) of adults in dis- 
cussion, one member/ 
listening. 



12, 



13. 



14. 



15. Same member, talking. 



16. Same member, talking to 
another member. 



15, 



16. 



17.' Circular groups^of students. 17. 



18. Same group, ' one talking;. 



18. 



19. Title Slide: Character- 19, 
istics of Effective Groups. 
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Another type is a guidance 
group, usually with students. 
This group is concerned with 
infoannation on educational 
and vocational topics. 

A third type is a counseling 
group, also usually with 
students. This gtoup is con- 
cerned with the more personal 
problems of living of its 
^members. / 

A' fourth type, "not comihon as 
such to school settings, is . 
the .psychotherapy^ group. 

All groups go 'through certairi 
stages on their way to becom- 
ing functioning entities. 

Before they can turn their 
whole attention to their 
stated purposes, members ( ^ 
must begin to define their 
individual purposes and \ 
relationships to other jjiem- 
bers adequately. 

They must seek the limits of 
their activities in terms of 
procedures and of member* rela- 
tionships. 

Then they must resolve their 
differences in perception a^d 
form a group identity and pur- 
pose acceptable to all. 

These stages may take only a 
brief time ^in some groups. In 
others they may take a number 
of meetings. 

After they have achieved an 
acceptable group identity, 
the group members can begin to 
focus on achieving the goals . 
they^ have established. 

Those groups in this final 
stage which are functioning 
effectively generally behave 
in definite ways. 



20. Group, of cartoon figures 20. 
all talking at once. One 
member shaking fist at 
another - 

21. Same group, all talking at 21. 
once. Each member has 

light bulb in balloon 
above head. 



Discussion includes all 
members. It i? pertinent 
to the topic. Disagreement 
is openly expressed. 

Ideas and feelings are freely 
expressed. 



22. Same group, each member 
wearing a big gifi*i. 



23. Group'members in track 
suits running obstacle 
course. ^ One member stands 
at finish line with stop- 
watch. 



24. #3 above. 



25. #5 above 



26. #7 above, 



27. Leader pointing to board 
with diagram (see 

^ attacljaifl) . 

28. Title. Slide: Basic Group 
Leadership Skills. 



22. General agreement is common 
after all points of vi^w haVe 
been explored. 

23. ' The group pays attention to 

its own process and faces 
obstacles when they occur. 



24. Group leaders have great 
effect on 'ythe /quality of 
their group* s\fuHctioning. 

25. Leadership skills have been 
studied in depth in recent 
years. 

26. It has' been shown that leader- 
ship skills can be improved 
by studying what they are and 
by practice. 

27. Of course different kinds of 
skills are approptiat^ to 
different kinds of groups. . 

28. Basic to all groups, however/ 
are communication skills. We 
are going to focus on three 
in this * module. 



29. Shot of group of students 29. 
with adult leader. On^ 
student talking, leader , 
listening. » 



30. Same leader, talking to 30. 
student dn #29, serious. 



t r 



The first skill on which 
we will concentrate is the 
ability to understand and 
reflect accurately t^e content 
of what a group member says. 

The second skill is the abil- 
ity to' peirceive and reflect 
accurately the feelings con- 
tained in wljiat a group member 
says. * 
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31, 



32, 



33, 



34, 



35. 



36, 



Same leader, closeup, 
talking. 



Same leader, talking wi£h 
another adult in .hall. * 

Same leader walk,iiig with 
student, talking i 



Same leader r looking frus- 
trate<J, talking to differ- 
ent student partly tifrned 
away from leader. 

Same student., listening to 
leadej: attentively. 



Same student, talking to 
leader. 



# 3 above , . 



38. Same adult as in #2, 
looking satisfied. 



39. #5 above. 



31. ' The third skill is to per- 

ceive, one's own genuine feel- 
ings in a particular situation, 
^and to express them clearly 
*and without -hidden messages-* ^ 

32. Communicating is something we 
all do every day, of course. ^ 

33. Most of 'us think we do a ^good 
job — and much of the time we, 
do . 

34. Most .of us know w;e could do 
a better job, too. 



35. In our day-to-day communica- 
.,tion we rarely get direct 
feedback on how well we under- 
stand others, or how well we 
express ourselves. - 

36. Practicing thdfse specific 
skills and receiving feedback 
on the ef f ectiyeness of youni 

' statements can be a valuable > 

way to improve your ability 
to cc5mmunicate clearly. 

37. Listening for and reflecting 
content help insure that the 
speaker and the listener under- 
stand each other. Repeat of 
#3: "You think student parti- 
cipation should be one of our 

^ most important concerns." 

, 38. In add'ition, listening for 
and reflecting content can 
open the way for, further 
communication on the situation 
being discussed. 

# 

39. Listening for and reflecting ^ 
^ , feelings ^can deepen communica- 
tion to a more genuine level* 
Repeat of #5: "You^ feel dis- 
appointed that ypu^^f forts 
aren't accomplishing much. " 
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40. Same student as in #4, 
smiling. 



41. #7 above. 



42* Same student as in #6^ 
listening. 



43. Shot of whole groug, 

in animated discussEioni 



4i; 



42. 



43. 



Also, listening for and 
reflecting feelings can 
create a climate of accep-^ 
tance'that significantly 
aids group functioning. 

Perceiving and expressing 
accurately one's own feelings 
are fundamental to genuine ^ 
communication. Repeat of #7: 
"I feel kind of hurt to hear 
you say that. " . 

Expressing ^ne's feelings^ in 
a clear anfl ^pn-threatening 
style is a matter not only 
iOf intent but of skill. 

[n the material which follows 
tfe will be concentrating on 
iriderstanding' and' practicing 
these skills and their use- 
fulness in the group settings 
we have mentioned. 
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APPENDIX C 

STAFF TRAINING MODULE DESjpRIPTIONS 



1. Orientation 



Gives an in-depth approach to understanding what the compre- 
hensive approach to guidance, counseling, and placement is, 
what its advantages are, how competency-based training is 
related to .using -this approach, and how to determine what 
training is relevant. Requires 15 - 20 hours to complete. - 



2. ^Assessing Desired Outcomes ^ 

Presents various methods of planni% and conducting a needs 
assessment as well as ways of summarizing, analyzing, and 
rejporting the data. „ Requires 15 - 20 hours to complete. 

3. Computer Assisted Reporting 

Provides a general knowledge of the process necessary to , 
" develop an effec-tive Computer Information System and enables . 
the pariticipant to select the best approacjh for gathering and 
analyzing data from all available options, for a district's 
particular needs. Requires 10 -: 12 hours to complete. 

4. Current Guidance Program Assessment 

' Pi^vides an understanding of why a current guidance program 
assessment is needed, how the assessment can be conducted, 
and what use can be made of the data after it is obtained. 
Requires 10-12 hours to ^complete. 

5 . Determining Program Goals and Objectives 

Makes use of the current" st'atus assessment and desired out- 
comes assessment reports to produce a complete set of program 
goals and student performance abjectives for a new program. 
Requires 10 - 12 hours to complete. 

.6. Alternative St']^aJ;ragics ^' 

Examines strategies which wouLA, be a'j)propriate to the goals 
and objectives of the program being structured, specifies 
criteria for assessment of alternative strategies presented, 
and provides evaluation procedures for the selected strategies. 
Rcqufres 12-15 hours to complete. / 
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Groups and Group Leadership Skills . 

.Presents an overview of ways school counselors or dt±ier 
\ducators could use group . leadersb^ip skills with task'.groups, 
guidance groups, and counseling groups to implement a compre- 
.hensive career guidance system.. The itodule also facilitates 
the oevelapment of three basic communicaticfti skills that. are 
usefu±\in facilitating interpersonal interaction in all groijp 
eettingSv Requires 12 - 15 hours to complete. 

8. Planning Pa^professional Programs 



Provides the stX^cture for the participant to plan, implement* 
and evaluate a par^prof essional school guidance program in - 
his/her q^n settingv Also presents the history, development, 
and major issues invbXved in the utilization.of paraprof essionals. 
Requires 12 - 15 hours to complete. 
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